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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


is 


Tue life of Peter the Great is more 
interesting. than any romance. Born in an 
unformed empire, among a semi-barba- 
rous people; early accustomed to scenes 
of contention and bloodshed ; surrounded 
by the treacherous and ambitious in his 
own family; obliged to contend with 
a savage nobility; gradually forming a 
national army and navy; journeying to 
western Europe, where he learns the arts 
of modern civilization in order to intro- 
duce them into his own country; meas. 
uring arms with Charles XII., the ** Alex. 
ander of the North;” subduing wild 
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Tatar tribes; putting down rebellions; 
mastering a bigoted and superstitious 
clergy ; founding a great city in a pesti- 
lential wilderness; establishing institu- 
tions of learning; forming the greatest 
empire of modern times out of a vast 
chaos of races, on the wild border-land be- 
tween the East and the West; finally ele- 
vating the beautiful market-girl, Catha- 
rine, who once saved him and his army 
from total destruction by the Turks, to 
his imperial throne, and making her his 
successor :—such is the wonderful man, 
perhaps the most wonderful in modern 
history, whose real life surpasses the 
strangest tale ever told by inventive gen- 
ius. 

For the life of Peter the Great here 
presented, we have drawn on Mr. G. Fow- 
ler’s “ Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia,” 
the article “ Russia” in Fullerton’s Ga- 
zetteer of the World, and “The History 
of Russia” compiled by Mr. W. K. Kelly 
from the works of Karamsin, Tooke, 
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Ségur, and others. From the Gazetteer 
we have taken a ready-made summary 
of Russian History. From Mr. Fowler’s 
work, recently published at London and 
lauded by the “Athenzeum,” yet one of the 
stupidest books that we have ever had the 
misfortune to read, we have taken the 
facts for a brief chapter on the Romanof 
family. We have found, on examining 
the history edited by Mr. Kelly, that the 
matter for the chapters on Peter the 
Great is furnished by Schlosser, Villebois, 
Bruce, Ségur, Voltaire, Staehlin, Pelz, 
Von Halem, Sevesque, etc. Mr. Kelly is 
an accurate, painstaking, scholarly man, 
and he has made his compilation from the 
best sources. The greater portion of 
these two volumes is from his work. 

We have aimed to give to the whole 
biography more uniformity and vivacity 
of style, by eliminating redundant words, 
and especially by breaking up long sen- 
tences into briefer ones, and weeding out 
superfluous conjunctive phrases. 


1* 
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wt 
A reliable and readable life of Peter the 
Great is a desideratum in our literature, 
and we are happy to furnish it in connec- 
tion with a series already highly approved 
by popular taste. 
O. W. Wiaut. 


SUCCESSION OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF RUSSIA, 
GRAND-PRINCES OR GRAND-DUKES, CZARS, 


AND AFTERWARDS EMPERORS. 


Rurik St Bb eo ar 

Igor, his son, at first under the regency of his 
uncle, Oleg . . . 

Sviatoslaf, son, first nate the reashay of his 
mother, Olga, who embraced Christianity. 
Kief was at this time the residence or 
CADILAI Ne  «  e . ais aah ase 

Yaropolk, son of the sesh oxiriee ° 

Vladimir, brother, first Christian prince, and 
apostle ofhisnation . 

Yaroslaf, son of the Strnd‘orines a Kief: : his 
brothers have appanages: thence the dif- 
ferent principalities or dukedoms fNilis 

Isias!af, son Ee ie MAA 8 

Vsevolod, brother . . ° 

Sviatopolk, son of the Ceanhaule Isiaslaf 3 

Vladimir II., brother of Vsevolod GL, 

ee ny op Seis | ws 

meropommeprnther, . .. « « | « 

Viatcheslaf, brother, abdicates Aa 

Vsevolod II., great grandson of the athe 
prince Yaroslaf . . . Thor eer 

Isiaslaf II.,sonofMstislaf . . . . 

Rostislaf, brother of Vsevolod II. . .  . 


A.M. 


6369 


6386 


6523 
6562 
6586 
6601 
6622 
6633 
6640 
6646 


6662 


A.D. 
861 


878 


972 


980 


1015 
1054 
1078 
1093 
1114 
1125 
11382 
1138 


1146 
1154 
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Isiaslaf IIT., son of David, and a grandson 
- of Yaroslaf . 7 ° ° 
Youri, or Igor, or George, fourth son of Via- 
dimir II. He built Moscow: his successors 
leave Kief, and reside at Vladimir . . 
Michael, son, governs with his brother An- 
drew, and after his death alone . sail oe 
Vsevolod III., brother . . ° . ° 
Igor, or George II., son. Constantine, his 
brother, during two years . ° . 
Yarosiaf II., brother, in subjection to the 
Tatars, as als the following 7) an te 
St. Alexander Nevsky,son . . ° . 
Yaroslaf III., brother . . 2) Mh eee 
Vassili, or Basil, brother, oO" a 
Dmitri, or Demetrius, brother. His brother 
Andrew setup by the Tatars. . 
Daniel, fourth brother: since whom fia 
grand-princes reside at Moscow. . ° 
Igor, or George, son, deposed o: ae re 
Michael, son of YaroslafIII. . . . . 
Vaasili, or Basil II., brother . «.« 2 
Igor re-established . . .6 © « e« 
Ivan, or John, brother . . .« e« e 
Simeon, son : ; . . i a¥e . 
Ivan II., brother oo bgt) ig OE ne 
Dmitri II., son. Dmitri, his relation, set up 
by the Tatars, two years . . .«. e 
Vassili, or Basil III., son a.) a ae ° 
Vassili TV., son. Igor, his uncle, usurps . 
Svan III., son. The famous Ivan Vassili- 
vitch who threw off the yoke of the Tatars 
Vassili V son . ° . . o tte ee 
Tvan IV, son, surnamed the Terrible, as- 
sumes tne title of Czar oe oe en 


AM. A.D. 
6663 1155 
6665 1157 
6685 1177 
6721 1213 
6746 1238 
6753 1245 
6771 1263 
6778 1270 
6785 1277 
6802 1294 
6810 1302 
6813 1305 
6828 1320 
6833 1325 
6836 1328 
6848 1340 
6861 1353 
6867 1359 
6897 1389 
6933 1425 
6970 1462 
7014 1506 
7042 1534 
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A.M, A.D, 
¥eodor, or Theodore, son; the last of the race 
of Ruric ° ° e e e e e e 7092 1584 


The following are of different families : 
Mumreamnor . ww eC ee T1086 = 1508 


FeodorIL,son. . 7113 1605 
Dmitri V. aac calling himself son of ae 
LY ° ° ° Ot ee AEG 


Vassili Shuiski, ¢ or Basil VL, Siectod « « ¥114 1606 
Vladislaus of Poland aiectad, afterwards re- 

jected oo Senet foe « 7118 1610 
Michael, of the fealty of Romanof Gtill 

reigning), elected . . mee CL2L- 1613 
Alexéy, or Alexis,son . . . .« « 7153 1645 
Feodor, or Theodore III., son ae ory = ey BES aly (ir 
Ivan V. and Peter, brothers, together . . 7190 1682 
Peter alone, afterwards styled the Great Em- 

peror Be | nc ce)“. 7204 =. 1008 


Russians cease to reckon by the year of the world. 


Catharine, widow of Peter . . . . 1725 
Peter II., grandson of Peter the Great . . 1727 
Anne, daughter ofIvan . e ° . e 1730 
Ivan IV.,grandsonofIvan . . . . 1740 
Elizabeth Petrovna, daughter of Peter the 

Great . . , 1741 
Peter III., her paiihiew. aapibed A paubdee? 

ed : ° . ° ° ° e e 1762 
Catharine II., his widow 1 ales. hs 1762 
Paul, son of Peter IIIl.,murdered . . .« 1796 
Alexander,sonofPaul . . . .e« e 1801 
Nicholas, son of Paul so eek em veya te 1825 
Alexanier, sonof Nicholas . .« .e« e 1856 
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CHAPTER I. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Unper the common appellation of 
Scythie and Sarmates, a multitude of 
nomade tribes were anciently compre- 
hended. These northern hordes, at a 
very early period, began to menace the 
Roman frontiers, and even before the 
time of Cyrus, had invaded what was 
then called the civilized world, par- 
ticularly Southern Asia. They inhabi- 
ted the countries described by Herod- 
etus, between tne Don and the Dnieper; 
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and Strabo and Tacitus mention the 
Roxolani, atterwards called Ros, among 
the Sarmatian tribes dwelling in that 
district. The Greeks early established 
commercial colonies here. In the 2d 
century the Goths came from the Baltic, 
and, locating in the neighborhood of 
the Don, extended themselves to the 
Danube. In the 5th century the country 
in the neighborhood of these rivers was 
overrun by numerous migratory hordes 
of Alans, Huns, Avarians, and Bul- 
garians, who were followed by the 
Slavons, a Sarmatian people, who took 
amore northerly direction than their 
predecessors had done. In the next cen- 
tury, the Khozari, pressed upon by the 
Avarians, entered the country between 
the Wolga and the Don, conquered the 
Crimea, and thus placed themselves in 
connection with the Byzantine empire. 
The Petshenegri, an affiliated tribe of 
the Khozari, appear at a very early 
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period on the banks of the Caspian. 
They directed the course of their mi- 
grations towards the west, forced the 
Hungarians into Pannonia, and occu- 
pied the country between the Don and 
the Alauta, while the Tchoudes, a tribe 
of Finnie race, inhabited the northern 
parts of Russia. All these tribes main- 
tained themselves by pasture and the 
chase, and exhibited the usual barbar- 
ism of wandering nomades. The Sla- 
vonians coming from the northern Da- 
nube, and spreading themselves along 
the Dnieper, in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies, earliest acquired habits of civil- 
ized life, and embraced the Christian 
religion. They founded, in the country 
afterwards called Russia, the two cities 
of Novgorod and Kief, which early at- 
tained commercial importance. Their 
wealth, however, soon excited the avid- 
ity of the Khozari, with whom they 
were compelled to maintain a perpetual 
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struggle; and Novgorod found another 
and a more formidable enemy in the 
Varangians, a race of bold pirates who 
infested the coasts of the Baltic. The 
necessity of self-preservation prompted 
the Slavonians to place themselves un- 
der the protection of Ruric, a Varan- 
gian chief, who, in 862, arrived with a 
body of his countrymen in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Ladoga, and by unit- 
ing his people with the natives of the 
country under the common appellation 
of Russians, laid the foundation of the 
present empire of Russia. Ruric died in 
879, and was succeeded by his son 
Ighor, who conquered Kief, and remov- 
ed the seat of government to that place 
from Novgorod. Ighor’s widow and 
successor, Olga, publicly embraced 
Christianity at Constantinople in 955, 
but attempted, without success, to in- 
troduce the Greek ritual amongst her 
people. Her son Sviatoslaf, after con 
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quering Bulgaria, and even threaten- 
ing Constantinople itself, fell in battle 
against the Petshenegri near the cas- 
cades of the Dnieper, in 972. Vladi- 
mir, his third son, ascended the throne, 
after the death of his two brothers, in 
981. He married the Greek princess 
Anna Romanofna, in 988. Having em- 
braced Christianity, his example was 
followed by his subjects. Michael 
Syra was appointed by Photius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and his synod, 
metropolitan of the Russian empire, 
which was now considered as belonging 
to the Eastern church; and from this 
period the attachment of that empire to 
the Greek ritual may be dated. Vla- 
dimir died in 1015, leaving his king- 
dom to his twelve sons. The merits of 
this prince appear to have been con- 
siderable; comparing the virtues of his 
character with the agein which he lived, 
historians have united in conferring 
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upon him the appellation of Vladimir 
the Great. It was doubtless his inten. 
tion, that, while his sons shared among 
themselves the several principalities of 
the state, they should, according to the 
custom of the Slavonians, form a single 
confederacy united under one of their 
number as grand duke, whose duchy 
should be the territory of Kief; but 
Swatopolk JI. waded to the throne 
through the blood of three of his broth- 
ers; and was in his turn hurled from 
that eminence by his brother Jaroslav, 
whe reigned from 1014 to 1045. It 
would appear that the exact rule of 
succession to the grand dukedom was 
either unknown or not strictly observed ; 
for in 1114 theinhabitants of Kief chose 
Vladimir II., descended from a younger 
line of the first house of that name, for 
their duke. This prince was acknowl- 
edged as czar by the Byzantine emperor 
Alexis Comnenus, and was the first 
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whose brow was graced with the imperial 
crown of Russia. George succeeded to 
his father, and built Moscow in 1147; 
put ceaseless insurrections and calami- 
ties facilitated the enterprise of the 
Mongols, who, having vanquished the 
Poles or Slavons of the plain—to whose 
assistance the Russians hastened, but 
too late—again defeated the allied 
forces of their opponents in a great bat- 
tle fought upon the Kalka in 1225, and 
menaced the existence of the Russiar 
nation. After the death of George IL., 
who was killed in battle against the 
khan Batu near Sita, in 1238, the whole 
kingdom, with the exception of Nov- 
gorod, which preserved its independence 
by treaties, fell into the hands of the 
Mongols. Hitherto the Russian state 
had made small progress in civilization: 
a circumstance to be attributed to the 
variety of nations of which it was com- 


posed, and to the military constitution 
QO* 
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inherited from the Varangians. Com- 
merce remained chiefly in the hands of 
those German merchants who had fol- 
lowed the Christian missionaries from 
the Diina, after the commencement of 
the 13th century ; and the principal seats 
of this commerce were the towns of 
Novgorod and Kiet’; the traffic with the 
south was mostly under the management 
of Greek merchants. Though reduced 
to grievous servitude by their Asiatic 
conquerors, and obliged to pay an an- 
nual tribute to ‘ the Golden horde,’ the 
Russians successfully resisted the at- 
tempts of new enemies which appeared 
in the Livonians, the Teutonic knights, 
and the Swedes. Jaroslav conquered 
Finland, but perished by poison among 
the Tartars. His son Alexander defeat- 
ed the Danes and Swedes in 1241, in a 
great battle upon the Neva, and receiv- 
ed for this action the appellation of Alex- 
ander Nevsky. His youngest son Daniel 
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mounted the throne in 1247. He re- 
moved his residence to Moscow, and in 
1296 assumed the title of ‘Grand Duke 
of Moscow.’ This prince founded the 
celebrated Kremlin in that city in 1300. 
George succeeded to his father Daniel. 
He successfully resisted the Swedes, 
and built the town of Orshek, now 
Schliisselburg. Demetrius Donsky re- 
built the Kremlin of stone, and obtained 
several advantages over the Asiatic 
hordes now bearing the name of Tar- 
‘ars; but found himself unable to get 
rid of the burdensome tribute imposed 
by these invaders. 

Ivan Basilovitch I., surnamed the 
Great, mounted the throne in 1463, and 
after a fierce struggle from 1477 to 
1481, succeeded in freeing Russia from 
the dominion of the Tartars. The power 
of the khans of Kaptshak had indeed 
been long weakened, partly by national 
flissensions, and partly by Timur’s con. 
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quests; but the Lithuanian and Swed- 
ish war had too much exhausted the 
Russians themselves, to admit of their 
embracing the opportunity to shake off 
a foreign yoke. It was about this period 
that the Cossacks first appeared in his- 
tory. The Poles and Lithuanians had 
conquered all the Russian dominions 
as far as Kief; on the east, too, pressed 
the Crimean Tartars. Before this ex- 
ternal pressure a large body of the 
Russian subjects retired into the fertile 
but uninhabited regions of the Ukraine, 
where they settled themselves under a 
military constitution, having at its head 
an ataman or ‘headsman,’ to whom 
were joined in council a body of stann- 
shins or ‘elders.’ Ivan re-established 
the ancient limits of the empire, and 
reduced Kasan to a dependance on the 
Russian crown. In a war with Poland 
Vassili, son and successor of Ivan, con- 
quered Smolensk; but the Crimear 
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Tartars devastated the country, and 
their allies, the Poles, repeatedly de- 
feated the Russian forces. The emperor 
Maximilian, of Germany, with the view 
of uniting the princes of Christendom 
against the Mahommedans, labored to 
appease these contentions. Baron Her- 
berstein was sent as ambassador to the 
ezar from the emperor; and Pope 
Clement VII. also attempted to win 
over the Russian grand duke to the 
Roman church. But Poland did not 
associate itself in the league; and Ivan 
remained inactive with regard to it. 
Ivan Basilovitch IL. did more than all 
his predecessors to promote the civiliza- 
tion of his subjects. At his invitation, 
German artificers, artists, and scholars, 
proceeded from Lubeck to Russia: 
printing-offives were established ; laws 
enacted; and a treaty of commerce 
entered into with England, whose mer- 
ehants had found their way by the 
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North Cape to Arkhangel. This prince 
likewise first formed a standing army, 
in the strelatz, or body-guard of archers. 
In 1552, he conquered Kasan; and in 
1554, he took possession of the king- 
dom of Astrakhan, and the provinces 
of the Caucasus. Towards the close ot 
Ivan’s government, Siberia was dis- 
covered in 1578, by the Cossack Jermak; 
but the conquest of that country was 
only accomplished in 1587, under his 
successor Feodor. The latter prince, 
in the peace of 1595, gave up Esthonig 
to Sweden. After his death, the roya 
line of Russia was extinguished; and 
the country was convulsed by twenty 
years of civil dissensions and foreign 
wars, which greatly retarded the na- 
tional progress. These domestic strug- 
gles were occasioned by the appearance 
of a pseudo Demetrius, who gave him- 
self forth as younger son of Ivan II. 
and laid claim to the grand dukedom 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
THE ROMANOFS. 


Tue house of Romanof, the first of 
which ascended the throne of Russia in 
1618, was descended from Andrew, a 
Prussian officer, who went to Russia in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He married a remote branch of the 
Rurik family, and his grandson, Zecha- 
riah, attained the highest honors in the 
court of Vassili Vassilivitch, and left 
several children. His second son, Ivan, 
was boyar in the reign of Ivan Vassili- 
vitch, to whom his daughter Anastasia 
was the first wife. The third son en- 
joyed the rank of voivode: Vicetas, 
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the youngest, likewise a boyar, was the 
father of Feodor Romanof, whose only 
son, Michael, was chosen czar in 1613, 
and became the founder of the present 
imperial family of Russia. 

Michael’s reign terminated in the 
month of July, 1645, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-second 
of his sovereignty. He had married, 
in 1624, the daughter of prince Dol- 
goruki, who died about four months 
after the marriage. By his second wife, 
Evdokhia, daughter of prince Strach- 
enof, he had three sons and several 
daughters. At the time of his death, 
the czarevitch Alexis was only fifteen 

-years of age, whom he left to the guar- 
dianship of Morosof, anoble of intrigu- 
ing temper and unbounded ambition. 
The reign of Michael, though not brill- 
iant, may be deemed to have been very 
advantageous for Russia. 

Immediatelv on the decease ot 
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Michael, his son Alexis was proclaim- 
ed his snecessor. The oaths of allegiance 
were taken to him by the boyars and 
principal officers of the crown. Morosof, 
to whom the affairs of government were 
committed, displayed great talent and 
industry intheartof governing. He re- 
inforced the effective troops by intro- 
ducing foreigners to command them. 
He built establishments for the manu- 
facture of arms, and strengthened the 
fortresses on the frontiers against Swe- 
den and Poland. He might have con- 
tinued to rule Russia in the name of 
the czar, to the satisfaction and benefit 
of the people, but for his insatiable 
avarice. 

Alexis, about four years after his 
accession to the throne, married Maria, 
the daughter of Miloslavski, a Russian 
gentleman, who was soon after created 
boyar. By his first wife Alexis had 
two sens, Feodor and Ivan, and several 
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daughters, of whom Sophia was the 
eldest and most famous. He married 
a second time, Natalia, daughter of 
Kinil Narishkin. The fruits of the 
second marriage were two children, 
Prrer and Natalia. The two families 
into which the czar married became 
rival factions respecting his successors, 
and entailed a great amount of suffer- 
ing on the people, until the government 
became concentrated in a strong hand, 
and the greatest epoch of Russian his- 
tory was realized. Alexis died Janu- 
ary 29, 1676, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, and the thirty-first of his 
reign. 

The eldest son of the czar, Feodor 
IIl., was declared his successor. He 
was only nineteen years of age at the 
death of his father; he was of delicate 
constitution, but able to cope with the 
affairs of government. He ardently 
desired the welfare of his subjects, and 
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wished to follow in the footsteps of 
Alexis. Feodor died on the 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1682, after a reign of five years 
and a half, leaving no issue. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
IVAN V. AND PETER I. 


Upon the death of Feodor the empire 
seemed destined to be plunged once 
more into the anarchy attendant on a 
disputed succession. The Miloslavski 
and the Narishkin faction contended 
with each other for the privilege of 
giving a czar to Russia. Feodor’s ac- 
cession had been opposed by the Narish- 
kins on the ground of his alleged in- 
capacity. Ivan, his younger brother, 
was still more infirm in body and mind ; 
and the Narishkins strove to have both 
excluded in favor of Peter, their own 
kinsman ‘This project failed; but on 
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the death of Feodor the grandees and 
heads of the clergy resolved to reject 
the claims of the imbecile Ivan, and to 
bestow the crown on his more promising 
brother, then ten years of age. The 
princess Sophia, however, contrived in 
part to defeat this resolution, and to 
restore to [van a sceptre which she 
hoped to wield in conjunction with Ga- 
litzin, the late czar’s minister, during 
the perpetual infancy of the weak- 
minded prince. 

If, on the one hand, the custom of 
raising a subject to the rank of ezaritza 
was favorable to the ladies, there was 
another as much to their prejudice. 
This was, that the daughters of the czar 
were very seldom married; so that 
they generally spent their days in a 
monastery. Sophia, a princess of su- 
perior, but dangerous, abilities, when 
she perceived that her brother Feodor 
was mer near his end, did not think 
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proper to retire toaconvent. Finding 
that she was likely to be left between 
two brothers, who were unqualified for 
the reins of government, the one by 
natural infirmities, and the other by 
infancy, she formed a scheme for plac- 
ing herself at the head of the empire 
Hence, in the last hours of the czar 
Feodor, she attempted to act the part 
that Pulcheria had formerly played 
with her brother, the emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

Immediately upon the nomination of. 
Peter, and the exclusion of his elder 
brother, a terrible insurrection broke 
out among the strelitz. Never did the 
pretorian guards, or Turkish janissaries, 
behave with more barbarity. Within 
two days after the czar Feodor’s fune- 
ral, they armed and repaired in a body 
to the Kremlin. There they began 
with an accusation against nine of their 
colonels for defrauding them of their 
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pay. The ministry were obliged to 
break those officers, and let the strelitz 
have the money demanded. Not satis- 
fied with this, the soldiers insisted that 
the nine officers should be delivered up 
to them; and by a plurality of voices 
they condemned them to the bastinado. 

While the strelitz were thus spread- 
ing terror throughout the capital, the 
princess Sophia privily encouraged 
them, in order to make them subser- 
vient to her own purposes. Mean- 
while she convened an assembly of 
the princesses of the blood, the gen- 
erals uf the army, and the boyars, with 
the patriarch, bishops, and even the 
principal merchants. She represented 
to them that prince Ivan, by right of 
seniority and merit, ought to succeed to 
the imperial dignity ; but all the while 
she intended to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment in her own hands. As she 
withdrew from the assembly she prom- 
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ised some presents and a further in- 
crease of pay to the strelitz. Her em- 
issaries, at the same time, inflamed the 
soldiers against the family of the Nar- 
ishkins, and especially against the two 
brothers of the young czaritza dowager, 
the mother of Peter the First. The 
soldiers were made to believe that one 
of those brothers, named Ivan, had put 
on the imperial robes, ascended the 
throne, and attempted to strangle 
prince Ivan. It was moreover added 
that Daniel Vongad, a Dutch physician, 
had poisoned the czar Feodor. At 
Jength Sophia gave them a list of forty 
lords, whom she styled enemies to their 
corps and to the state, and as such de- 
clared them worthy of death. 

The tragedy began with throwing 
the princes Dolgoruki and Maffeof out 
of the windows. ‘The strelitz received 
them on their pikes, and after stripping 
them naked, dragged their bodies along 
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the great square. This done, they 
rushed into the palace, where, meeting 
with one of the czar Peter’s uncles, 
Athanasius Narishkin, brother of the 
young czaritza, they massacred him in 
the same manner; then forcing the 
doers of a neighboring church,where 
trree of the proscribed had taken sanc- 
tuary, they dragged them from the 
altar, stripped them naked, and cut 
them in pieces with knives. 

To such a pitch was their fury car- 
ried, that a young lord of the house of 
Soltikof, a great favorite of theirs, and 
who was not in the list of the pro- 
scribed, happening to pass by at that 
time, and one of their companions mi. 
taking him for [van Narishkin, of whom 
they were in search, they destroyed 
him in an instant. But, upon discoy- 
ering their error, they carried the body 
of the young nobleman to his father for 
interment. The unfortunate parent, 
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far from daring to complain, gave them 
a considerable reward for the mangled 
body of his son. His wife, his daugh- 
ters, and the wife of the deceased, with 
a flood of tears, reproached him for his 
weakness. ‘ Let us wait for an oppor- 
tunity of being revenged,” said the old 
man. These words being overheard 
by some of the soldiers, they returned 
in a transport of rage, and dragging 
out the aged parent by the hair, they 
cut his throat at his own door. 

In the mean time, some of the other 
strelitz were in search of the Dutch 
physician Vongad, and happening to 
meet his son, they inquired where his 
father was. The young man trembling, 
replied he did not know; upon which 
they cut his throat. Soon after a Ger- 
man physician falling in their way, 
“You are a doctor,” said they, “ and 
if you have not poisoned our master 
Feodor, you have poisoned others, and 
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therefore you merit death.” Saying 
this, they despatched him in an instant. 

At length, having discovered the 
Dutchman, who had disguised himself 
in a beggar’s habit, they dragged him 
before the palace. The princesses, who 
were fond of the good man, and reposed 
confidence in his skill, begged hard for 
his life, assuring the strelitz that he 
was a very skilful physician, and had 
taken great care of their brother Feodor. 
The soldiers answered that be not only 
deserved to die as a physician, but 
likewise as a sorcerer; for they had 
found the skeleton of a large toad, and 
the skin of a snake in his cabinet. They 
added, that young Narishkin must ab- 
solutely be delivered up to them; that 
they had been searching for him in 
zain for two days; that he was cer- 
tainly concealed in the palace, to which 
they would set fire immediately, unless 
they could seize on his person. The 
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sister of Ivan Narishkin, and the other 
princesses, terrified with these menaces, 
repaired to the place where this young 
nobleman lay concealed. The patriarch 
heard his confession, and administered 
the viaticum and extreme unction to 
him; then laying hold of an image of 
the Virgin Mary, which was said to 
perform miracles, he led the young 
man by the hand, and advanced to- 
wards the strelitz, presenting the image 
to their view. ‘The princesses, dis- 
solved in tears, encompassed the victim, 
and kneeling down before the soldiers, 
interceded in the name of the Virgin for 
their relation’s life; but the barbari- 
ans, regardless of the suppliant ladies, 
dragged him away to the bottom of the 
staircase, where, erecting a kind of 
tribunal, they put Narishkin and the 
physician to the torture. One of the 
soldiers, who could write, drew up an 
indictment against them, and the twe 
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unfortunates were condemned to be cut 
in pieces. This is the usual punishment 
of parricides in China and Tartary, and 
is called the punishment of ten thou- 
sand slices. After behaving in this 
manner to Narishkin and Vongad, they 
exposed their heads, feet and hands 
upon the iron points of a balustrade. 
Whilst they were thus glutting their 
revenge in the presence of the prin- 
sesses, the remainder of their corps laid 
violent hands on every body that was 
zdious to them, or obnoxious to Sophia. 
This horrid tragedy concluded with 
proclaiming the two princes, Ivan and 
Peter, joint sovereigns, (June, 1682,) 
and associating their sister Sophia in 
the government as co-regent. She 
approved of all the outrages of the 
strelitz, conferred rewards upon them, 
confiscated the estates of the proscribed, 
and bestowed them upon the murder- 
ers; nay, she gave them permission to 
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erect a monument, with an inscription 
containing the names of the persons 
they had massacred, who were repre- 
sented as traitors to their country ; and 
she published letters patent, thanking 
them for their zeal and fidelity. 

By these steps did the princess Sophia 
in reality ascend the throne of Russia, 
though she was not declared czaritza ; 
and these were the first examples Peter 
the Great had before his eyes. Sophia 
enjoyed all the honors of sovereignty ; 
her bust was on the public coin; her 
hand to all despatches ; she had the first 
seat in council, and a power without 
control. She was a woman of talent; 
composed verses in her native language ; 
both spoke and wrote extremely well; 
and the charms of her person added a 
new lustre to those abilities which were 
thus sullied by her ambition. 

She procured a wife for her brother 
fvan, in the beginning of 1684, in hopes 
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that the birth of an heir to the throne 
would forever exclude his brother from 
it, and prolong her regency for an in- 
definite period. In the midst of the 
nuptial entertainments, the strelitz 
made another insurrection on pretexts 
concerning religion. Had they been 
mere soldiers, they never would have 
become controversialists ; but they were 
also citizens of Moscow. 

Russia had already experienced some 
disturbances in consequence of the 
dispute about the sign of the cross; 
whether it should be made with three 
fingers, or two. <A priest of the name 
of Abakum, made himself conspicuous 
as a preacher of the doctrines of the 
Razkolniks, or old believers, a sect who 
professed to maintain the principles 
and practices of the Greek Church in 
their primitive purity. Several burgh- 
ers, and a great many of the strelitz, 
embraced the opinions of Abakum. At 
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length these enthuisiasts rushed one 
day into the cathedral, at the time of 
divine service, and driving the patriarch 
and his clergy thence with stones, de- 
voutly placed themselves in the seats 
of the ecclesiastics, in order to receive 
the Holy Ghost. They called the pa- 
triarch the wolf in sheep’s clothing—a 
title which all sects have liberally be- 
stowed upon one another. Immediately 
the princess Sophia and the two young 
ezars were informed of these disturb- 
ances; and the other strelitz, who 
maintained the good cause, were told 
that the czars and the church were in 
danger. A party of the strelitz and 
-the patriarchal burghers came to blows 
with the faction of the Razkolniks; but 
as soon as mention was made of con- 
vening a council, the carnage ceased. 
Accordingly, a council, was forthwith 
called in a hall of the palace; the con- 
vocation was attended with no diffi 
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culty; and all the priests that could be 
found were summoned. The patriarch 
and a bishop entered into a dispute 
with the leader of the Razkolniks ; but 
upon coming to a second syllogism, 
they pelted each other with stones. 
The council ended with beheading the 
leader and some of his faithful disciples, 
who were put to death by thesole order 
of the three sovereigns, Sophia, John, 
and Peter. 

During this time of confusion there 
was a prince, named Kovanski, who 
having contributed to the elevation of 
the princess Sophia, wanted, as a reward 
for his services, to obtain a share in the 
government. It is, indeed, believed 
that he met with ingratitude on the part 
of the princess. Having sided with the 
devotees and the persecuted Razkolniks, 
he also raised a party composed of 
the strelitz and the people in defence 
of the oe of God. This conspiracy 
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was of a more serious nature than the 
enthusiastical behavior of Abakum ; for 
an ambitious hypocrite is sure to carry 
matters to a greater length thana simple 
fanatic. Kovanski, in short, aimed at 
the imperial dignity. In order to have 
nothing thenceforward to fear, he re- 
solved to massacre the two ezars and So- 
phia, with the other princesses, and all 
that were attached to the imperial fam- 
ily. The czars and the princesses were 
obliged to retire to the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, within twelve leagues 
of Moscow, which was at the same 
time a convent, a palace, and a fortress, 
The imperial family were now in full 
safety, rather from the strength than 
the sanctity of the place. Here it was 
that Sophia negotiated with the rebel; 
and having decoyed him to come half 
way, she caused him to be beheaded, 
together with one of his sons, and thirty 
seven strelitz who accompanied him, 
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At this news, the body of strelitz 
flew to arms, and marched to the mon- 
astery of the Trinity, threatening death 
and destruction. The imperial family 
intrenched themselves ; the boyars arm- 
ed their serfs ; all the gentlemen of the 
country flocked to the monastery ; the 
empire seemed to be on the eve of a 
‘bloody civil war. ‘The patriarch in 
some measure appeased the strelitz, who 
began to be intimidated upon hearing 
of the troops which were marching on 
all sides against them. Their fury was 
secon succeeded by fear, and their fear 
by the most abject submission. Three 
thousand seven hundred of them, fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, went 
in procession, with halters about their 
necks, to that very monastery of the 
Trinity which three days before they 
had threatened to reduce to ashes. In 
this condition the unhappy wretches 
marched two and two, each pair carry- 
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ing a block and a hatchet; then pros- 
trating themselves on the ground, they 
waited for their punishment; but, being 
pardoned, they returned to Moscow, 
blessing their sovereigns; still ready, 
though unconsciously, to commit the 
same crime upon the first opportunity. 

These convulsions being ended, the 
state recovered its tranquillity. Sophia ~ 
was still possessed of the chief author- 
ity ; Peter being held in tutelage, and 
Ivan abandoned to his incapacity. In 
order to strengthen her power, she shar- 
ed it with prince Vassili Galitzin, creat- 
ing him generalissimo, minister of state, 
and chancellor. Under this able min- 
ister an alliance was concluded with 
Poland greatly to the advantage of 
Russia. 

Russia now enjoyed internal tran- 
guillity : she was still pent up on the 
side of Sweden, but had begun to ex- 
tend herself towards Poland, her new 
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ally; from Crim Tatary she received 
frequent alarms; and there was a mis- 
understanding between her and China 
in regard to their frontiers. But what 
galled her most of all was, that the 
khan of the Crimea demanded of her 
an annual tribute of sixty thousand 
roubles: a humiliation to which the 
Turks had likewise subjected Poland. 
To wipe off this disgrace, and at the 
same time fulfil the new engagement 
with Poland, Galitzin marched against 
the Crim Tatars at the head of a nu- 
merous army. In his first campaign he 
traversed the dreary steppes until there 
was no possibility of advancing farther 
for want of forage; upon which he led 
his troops back to the river Samara. 
There he employed thirty thousand men 
in building a town, in order to erect 
magazines for the next campaign. The 
houses, indeed, were of wood, except 
two of brick; and the ramvarts were 
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of turf, but well lined with artillery, and 
in a good state of defence. Nothing 
more was effected of any consequence 
in this ruinous expedition. 

In the meanwhile, Sophia continued 
to govern. Ivan had only the name of 
ezar; and Peter, now at the age of 
seventeen, had the courage to aim at 
more than a titular sovereignty. By 
the unexpected pregnancy of his broth- 
er’s wife, he saw himself placed at a 
disadvantage towards the party of So- 
phia and Ivan; and to remedy this, he 
married in January, 1689, Evdokhia, 
the daughter of Feodor Lapukhin. This 
union proved a very unhappy one ; but 
in its first year it fulfilled the wishes of 
Peter by giving him a son. 

It is alleged, with what truth we 
know not, that at this period Sophia 
and Galitzin engaged the new chief of 
the strelitz to sacrifice the young czar 
to their ambition. It appears at least 
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that six hundred of those soldiers were 
to seize on that prince’s person, if not 
to murder him. Peter was once more 
obliged to take refuge in the monastery 
of the Trinity, the usual sanctuary of 
the court when menaced by the muti 
nous soldiery. There he convoked the 
boyars of his party, assembled a body 
of forces, treated with the captains of 
the strelitz, and sent for some Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, 
and were all attached to his person, from 
his already showing a regard to for- 
eigners. Sophia protested her abhor- 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriarch 
to her brother to assure him of her in- 
nocence; but he abandoned her cause 
on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had been mark- 
ed out for assassination. Peter’s cause 
prevailed. All the conspirators were 
punished with great severity ; the lead- 
ers were beheaded, others were knout- 
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ed, or had their tongues cut out, and 
were sent into exile. Prince Galitzin 
escaped with his life, by the interces- 
ion of a relation, who was a favorite of 
the czar Peter; but he forfeited all his 
property, which was immense, and was 
banished to the neighborhood of Arkh- 
angel. 

The scene concluded with shutting 
up the princess Sophia in a convent 
near Moscow, where she remained in 
confinement until her death, which did 
not happen till fifteen years afterwards. 
From that period Peter was real sov- 
ereign. His brother Ivan had no other 
share in the government than that of 
lending his name to the public acts. He 
‘ed a retired life, and died in 1696. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PETER THE FIRST. 


Nature had given Peter the First a 
colossal vigor of body and mind, capable 
of all extremes of good and evil. That 
he was not altogether a monster of 
wickedness was not. the fault of Sophia 
and her minister, whose deliberate pur- 
pose it was to destroy in him every 
germ of good, that he might become 
odious and insupportable to the nation. 
They succeeded only in impairing the 
bealth, corrupting the morals, and 
hardening the heart of the youthful 
ezar. It was no more in their power to 
deprive him of his lofty nature than to 


have given it tohim. General Mene- 
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sius, a learned Scotchman, to whom 
Alexis had intrusted his education, re- 
fused to betray him, and was, there- 
fore, driven from his charge. ‘The first 
impressions on the mind of Peter were 
allowed to be received from coarse and 
sordid amusements; and from foreign- 
ers, who were repulsed by the jealousy 
of the boyars, hated by the superstition 
of the people, and despised by the gen 
eralignorance. Thusit was hoped that 
he would at last be driven by public 
execration to quit the palacefor amonk’s 
cell; but the very means which were 
taken to ensure his disgrace served to 
lay the foundations of his greatness and 
glory. 

Kept at a distance from the throne, 
Peter escaped the influence of that at- 
mosphere of effeminacy and flattery 
by which it is environed. The hatred 
with which he was inspired against the 
destroyers of his family, increased the 
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energy of his character. He knew that 
he must conquer his place upon the 
throne, which was held by an able and 
ambitious sister, and encircled by a bar- 
barous soldiery. Thenceforth, his child- 
hood had that which ripened age too 
often wants, it had an aim in view, of 
which his genius, already bold and per- 
severing, had a thorough comprehen- 
sion. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spirit, who had come from far 
to try their fortune, his powers were 
rapidly unfolded. 

One of them, Lefort, who doubiless 
perceived in this young barbarian the 
traces of civilization, which had per- 
haps been left there by the first tutor, 
gave him an idea of the sciences and 


arts of Europe, and particularly of the 


military art. 

It is said that, on being made sen- © 
bible of the barbarism of his country- 
men, tears of generous sorrow started 
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into his eyes. It was like presenting a 
sword to the sight of a new Achilles. 
But Peter was much more. That arms 
should have been his toys, and military 
exercises his sports, excites but little 
astonishment. What deserves admira- 
tion is, that at a time of life when dis- 
cipline is deemed an insupportable 
yoke, he should have comprehended 
its importance; that he should have 
submitted to it with the same eagerness 
that men display to elude it; have per- 
severed in it at the most mutable period 
of existence; and have given an ex- 
ample at an age in which many are 
hardly capable of following one. 

Such was the disposition of this 
prince, notwithstanding the follies of 
his youth. In the meanwhile his situa- 
tion was very critical. He was obliged 
to guard against the different factions 
of the nobility, to check the mutinous 
temper of the strelitz, and to defend 
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himself against the Crim Tatars, with 
whom he was almost constantly at war. 
Hostilities, however, had been suspen- 
ded in 1689, by atruce of no long con. 
tinuance. 

During this interval, Peter was con- 
firmed in the resolution of introducing 
the liberal arts into his country. 

His father Alexis had been at. great 
expense in sending for Bothler, a ship- 
builder and sea captain, from Holland, 
with a number of carpenters and sea- 
men. These people built a large frigate 
and a yatch upon the Volga, with which 
they fell down that river to Astrakhan. 
They were to be employed in construct- 
ing more vessels, in order to carry on an 
advantageous trade with Persia, by 
means of the Caspian Sea. Then hap- 
pened the revolt of Stenka Radzin, who 
destroyed the two vessels, which he 
ought to have preserved for his own 
sake, and murdered the captain. The 
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remainder of the ship’s crew fled into 
Persia, and reached some of the settle 
ments belonging to the East India Com- 
pany. A master carpenter, who was a 
very good shipwright, stayed behind in 
Russia, where he lived a long time in 
obscurity. } 

As Peter was one day walking in the 
sourt at Ismaelof, a summer palace 
built by his grandfather, he perceived, 
among other rarities, an old English 
shallop, almost fallen to pieces. He 
asked Timmermann, his mathematical 
teacher, and a native of Germany, how 
that little boat came to be of a different 
construction from those which he had 
seen upon the Moskva! Timmermann 
answered, that it was made to go with 
sails, or with oars. The young prince 
Ege wanted to make a trial of 

; but they were obliged to look out 
pe a person who could repair and fit it 
for service; and, after a long search 
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vhey found this very shipwright Brant, 
who was living in Moscow. The Dutch- 
man put the boat in order, and sailed 
with it on the river Yauza, which washes 
the suburbs of the town. 

Peter caused this boat to be removed 
to a great lake in the neighborhood of 
the monastery of the Trinity, where he 
made the Dutchman build two frigates 
and three yachts, and piloted them him- 
self. A long time after (in 1694), he 
made a journey to Arkhangel, where he 
ordered this same Dutchman to build 
him a small vessel, in which he em- 
barked on the frozen ocean, that had 
never been beheld by any sovereign be- 
fore him. Onthis occasion he was escort- 
ed by a Dutch man-of-war, under the 
command of captain Jolson, and attend- 
ed by all the merchant vessels in the 
harbor of Arkhangel. He had already 
learnt the manner of working a ship; 
and, notwithstanding the eagerness of 
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courtiers in general to imitate the ex. 
ample of their sovereigns, he was the 
only person that learned this art. 
Among the many proofs which Peter 
gave of his indomitable strength of will, 
this was not the least remarkable—that 
although he had such a dread of water 
from his infancy as to be seized with a 
cold sweat and with convulsions even 
in being obliged to pass over a brook, ! 
he became the best mariner in all the 
north. He began to conquer nature by 
jumping into the water; and his aver- 
sion was ever after changed into a pro- 
digious fondness for that element. 

To raise a body of land forces, well 
disciplined, and fond of the service, 


1 The cause of this aversion is thus mentioned by Strah- 
lemberg. When he was about five years of age, his mother 
went with him in a coach, in the spring season ; and passing, 
as he lay in his mother’s lap asleep, over a dam where there 
was a waterfall, he was so frightened by the rushing of the 
water, that it brought a fever upon him, and, after his re- 
eovery, he retained such a dread of that element, that he 
could not bear to see any standing water, much less to hear 
8 Tunning stream. 
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was as difficult an undertaking as to 
establish a navy. His first essay in 
navigation upon the above mentioned 
lake, before his journey to Arckangel, 
had been looked upon as the amuse- 
ment of a young prince of genius. His 
first attempt to form a body of disciplin- 
ed troops had likewise the appearance 
of being only a scheme of diversion. 
Sophia and her strelitz meanwhile 
smiled at these warlike sports. In this 
series of efforts, always directed to- 
wards the same point, she did not per- 
ceive the essays of a nascent genius. 
In the fifty boys formed into what was 
called a pleasure company, she saw not 
the nucleus of those regular corps which 
were soon to aid in hurling her from 
the throne, and destroying her satellites. 

Lefort, in whom he placed his whole 
confidence, did not understand much 
of the military service, neither was he 
a man of literature, having applied 
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himself deeply to no one particular art 
or science; but he had seen a great 
deal, and was capable of forming a 
right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indebted for every 
thing to his own genius. Besides, he 
understood the German and Dutch 
languages, which Peter was learning 
at that time, in hopes that both those 
nations would facilitate his. designs. 
Finding himself agreeable to Peter, 
Lefort attached himself to that prince’s 
service. By administering to his plea- 
sures he became his favorite, and 
confirmed this intimacy by his abilities. 
The czar intrusted him with the most 
dangerous design a Russian sovereign 
could then possibly form—that of abol- 
ishing the seditious aud barbarous body 
of the strelitz. The attempt to reform 
the janissavies had cost the great sultan 
Osman his life. Peter, young as he 
was, went to work in a much abler 
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manner than Osman. He began with 
forming, at his country residence of 
Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his 
youngest domestics. Some of the sons 
of boyars were chosen for their officers. 
In order to teach those young boyars a 
subordination with which they were 
wholly unacquainted, he made them 
pass through all the military degrees, 
setting them an example himself, and 
serving successively as private soldier, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of the com- 
pany. 

This company, which had been raised 
by Peter alone, soon increased in num- 
‘bers, and was afterwards the regiment 
of Preobrajenski guards. Another com- 
pany, formed on the same plan, became 
in time the regiment of guards known 
by the name of Semenofski. 

The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom he 
could depend * trained by general Gor- 
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don, aScotchman, and composed almost 
entirely of foreigners. Lefort, who had 
seen very little service, yet was quali- 
fied for any commission, undertook to 
raise a regiment of twelve thousand 
men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to serve under 
him ; and suddenly he was made gen- 
eral of this little army, which had been 
raised as much to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one ot 
those mock fights which had been late- 
ly introduced in times of peace. He 
caused a fort to be erected, which one 
part of his new troops were to defend, 
and the other to attack. The difference 
on this occasion was, that instead ot 
exhibiting a sham engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which 
there were several soldiers killed, and 
a great many wounded. Lefort, who 
commanded the attack, received a con- 
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siderable wound. These bloody sports 
were intended to inure the troops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long 
time before this could be effected, and 
not without a great deal of labor and 
difficulty. Amidst these military en- 
tertainments, the czar did not neglect 
the navy. As he had made Lefort a 
general, notwithstanding this favorite 
had never borne any commission by 
and, so he raised him to the rank of 
admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him 
to be worthy of both commissions. True 
it is, he was an admiral without a fleet, 
and a general without any other troops 
than his regiment. 

By degrees the ezar began to reform 
the chief abuse in the army, viz., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in 
time of war, used to take the field with 
a multitude of their vassals and peas- 


ants. Such was the government of 
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the Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, 
who, indeed, subdued the Roman em- 
pire in its state of decline, but would 
have been easily destroyed had they 
contended with the warlike legions of 
the ancient Romans, or with such 
armies as in our times are maintained 
in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral Lefort had soon more than 
an empty title. He employed both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build 
some long-boats, and even two thirty- 
gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, 
which discharges itself into the Don. 
These vessels were to fall down the 
river, and to awe the Orim Tatars. 
Turkey, too, seemed to invite the ezar to 
essay his arms against her. Atthe same 
time disputes were pending with China 
respecting the limits between that em- 
pire and the possessions of Russia in 
the north of Asia. These, however, 
were settled by a treaty concluded in 
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1792, and Peter was left free to pursue 
his designs of conquest on the European 
side of his dominions. 

It was not so easy to settle a peace 
with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise him- 
self om their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to 
retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrendered Candia to the 
Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
had gained some advantages over the 
Ottoman forces in Hungary; and the 
Poles were at least able to repel the in- 
cursions of the Crim Tartars. 

Peter improved these circumstances 
to discipline his troops, and to acquire, 
if possible, the empire of the Black 
Sea. Generai Gordon marched along 
the Don towards Asof, with his regi- 
ment of five thousand men. He was 
followed by general Lefort, with his re- 
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giment of twelve thousand; by a body 
of strelitz, under the command of Sche- 
remetef and Schein, officers of Prussian 
extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and 
a large train of artillery. In short, 
every thing was ready for this grand 
expedition (1694). 

The Russian army began its march 
under the command of marshal Sche- 
remetef, in the beginning of the sum- 
mer of 1695, in order to attack the 
town of Asof, situated at the mouth of 
the Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, be- 
ing desirous to learn before he would 
undertake to command. During their 
march they stormed two forts which 
the Turks had erected on the banks of 
the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Asof 
being very strong, and defended by a 
numerous garrison. ‘The czar had em- 
ployed several Venetians in building 
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Jong-boats like the Turkish saiks, 
which, together with two Dutch frigates, 
were to fall down the Voroneje; but 
not being ready in time, they could not 
get into the sea of Asof. All begin- 
nings are difficult. The Russians having 
never as yet nade a regular siege, mis- 
carried in this their first attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name 
was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the command of general 
Schein; for as yet they had none but 
foreign officers belonging to the train, 
and indeed none but foreign engineers, 
and foreign pilots. This Jacob had 
been condemned to the rods by Schein, 
the Prussian general. It seemed as if 
these severities were necessary at that 
time in support of authority. The Rus- 
sians submitted to such treatment, not- 
withstanding their disposition to mu- 
tiny; and after they had undergone 
that corporal punishment, they con 
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tinued in the service as usual. Our 
Dantzicer was of another way of think- 
ing, and determined to be revenged. 
He spiked the cannon, deserted to the © 
enemy, turned Mahometan, and de- 
fended the town with great success. 
The besiegers made a vain attempt to 
storm it. After losing a great number 
of men, they were obliged to raise the 
slege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings 
was the characteristic of Peter the 
Great. In thespring of 1696 he marched 
a second time to attack the town of 
Asof with a more considerable army. 
About this time died the czar Ivan. 
Though Peter never felt any diminution 
of his authority from his brother, who 
had only the name of czar, yet he had 
been under some restraint in regard to 
appearances. The expenses of Ivan’s 
household were applied, upon that 
prince’s demise, to the maintenance of 
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the army; a very considerable relief 
to a government that had as yet by no 
means a large revenue. Peter wrote 
to the emperor Leopold, the States- 
General, and the elector of Branden- 
burg, in order to obtain engineers, 
gunners, and seamen. He likewise 
took some Calmucks into his pay, whose 
light-horse were of very great service 
against the Crim Tatars. 

The most agreeable part of the czar’s 
success was that of his little fleet, which 
he had the pleasure to see completely 
equipped, and properly commanded. 
It beat the Turkish saiks that had 
been sent from Oonstantinople, and 
took some of them. The siege was 
carried on regularly, though not en- 
tirely after our manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than ours, and 
the parapets were as high as ramparts. 
At length, the garrison surrendered, 
the 28th of July, N. 8. (1696), without 
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obtaining any of the honors of war. 
They were likewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 
The czar immediately began to im- 
prove the fortifications of Asof. He 
likewise ordered a harbor to be dug 
capable of holding large vessels, with a 
design to make himself master of the 
straits of Caffa, which open the passage 
into the Black Sea. He left two-and-- 
thirty armed saiks before Asof! and 
made all the preparations for fitting 
out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to consist of nine sixty-gun 
ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thrity to fifty pieces of cannon. 
The principal nobility and the wealth- 
iest merchants were obliged to con- 
tribute to the fitting out of this fleet. 
As he thought that the estates of the 
clergy ought to bear a proportion in 
the service of the common cause 
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orders were issued that the patriarch, 
the bishops, and the superior clergy 
should find money to forward this new 
expedition, in honor of their country, 
and for the general advantage of Chris- 
tendom. He likewise obliged the 
Cossacks to build a number of light 
boats, such as they use themselves, and 
with which they might easily infest the 
whole coast of the Crimea. The 
scheme was to drive the Tatars and 
Turks for ever out of the Crimea, and 
afterwards to establish a free and easy 
commerce with Persia, through Geor- 
gia. This is the very branch of trade 
which the Greeks formerly carried on 
to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the 
Crimea, which the czar seemed likely 
to subdue. 

Before Peter left the Crimea he re- 
pudiated his wife Evdokhia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, 
before his return to Moscow, she be- 
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came a nun, under the name of Helena. 
She had long made herself distasteful 
to her husband by her querulous jea- 
lousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his for- 
eign favorites and the arts they intro- 
duced. 

After his successful campaign against 
the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid 
shows, as well as to military toil. With 
this view, he made his army enter 
Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of 
rejoicing. The soldiers who had fought 
on board the Venetian saiks against 
the Turks led the procession. Marshal 
Sheremetef, generals Gordon andSchein, 
admiral Lefort, and the other general 
officers, took precedence of their sover- 
eign, who pretended he had no rank 
in the army, being desirous to convince 
he nobility by his example that merit 
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ought to be the only road to military 
preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in 
. some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especially in this, that 
as the triumphers exposed the captives 
to public view in the streets of Rome, 
and sometimes put them to death, so 
the slaves taken in this expedition 
followed the army; and Jacob, who 
had betrayed them the year before, 
was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, 
to which he was fastened after he had 
been broken upon the wheel. 

Upon this occasion was struck the 
first medal in Rnssia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that 
country, is remarkable :—/Peter the 
First, the august emperor of Muscovy. 
On the reverse is Asof, with these 
words, Victorious by fire and water, 
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CHAPTER V. 


PETER’S SCHEMES OF CONQUEST.--—CONSPI- 
RACY TO MURDER HIM.—HE TRAVELS TO 
ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE.—REBELLION AND 
EXTINCTION OF THE STRELITZ.—PETER 
THE AUTHOR OF A SPURIOUS OIVILIZA- 
TION. 


THE paramount idea of Peter’s whole 
life displayed itself in the siege of Asof, 
-his first military enterprise. He wished 
to civilize his people by beginning 
with the art of war by sea and land. 
That art would open the way for all 
the others into Russia, and protect 
them there. By it the czar was to con- 
quer for his empire that element which 
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n his eyes, was the greatest civilizer of 
the world, because it is the most favor- 
able to the intercourse of nations with 
each other. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay 
along the Black Sea, between Russia 
and the south of Europe. It was not, 
therefore, through those waters that 
Peter could open a passage to European 
knowledge. But towards the north- 
west, another sea, the same whence, in 
the ninth century, came the first Rus- 
sian founders of the empire, was within 
his reach. It alone could connect Mus- 
covy with ancient Europe. It was es- 
pecially through that inlet, and by the 
ports on the gulfs of Finland and Riga, 
that Russia could aspire to civilization. 
Those ports belonged, however, to a 
warlike land, thickly studded with 
strong fortresses. It mattered not; 
every thing was to be tried to attain so 
‘mportant an object. 

ss 
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Peter, however, did not deem it 
proper to begin such an arduous enter- 
prise until he should have inade himself 
better acquainted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to 
conquer, and which were recommended 
to him as models. He was desirous, 
with his own eyes, to behold civiliza- 
tion in what he supposed to be its 
mature state, and to improve himself 
in the details of government, in the 
knowledge of naval affairs, and of the 
several arts which he wished to intro- 
duce among his countrymen. Perhaps 
he would have acted more wisely in 
remaining at home, and developing 
the native genius of his people, instead 
of forcing them to become mere pla- 
giarists of foreign institutions and 
usages. Instead of making his Rus- 
sians resemble their neighbors, he 
should have tried to make them like 
themselves alone, and superior to every 
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other people. The arts and sciences 
would then have sprung up among 
them spontaneously, or have found 
their way to them from abroad, and 
become naturalized in Russia, whereas 
they remain exotics there to this day.! 
He departed, however; and thereby 
he, at least, broke down the barrier 
which despotism and superstition had 
raised between the Russians and Eu- 
rope, and which rendered war their 
only connecting link. | 
But he was not allowed to depart in 
peace. The announcement of his in- 
tention was received with deep disgust 
by his bigoted subjects. The streliz 


1“ Pierre I,” says Condillac, “aurait pu observer dans 
Phistoire les avantages et les vices des différens gouverne- 
mens, et c’est ainsi qu’il pouvait chercher 4 s‘instruire. Les 
nations de Europe, mal gouvernées et corrompues, ne pou- 
vaient que le jeter dans i’erreur. lLeur politesse et leurs 
arts n’étaiont pas ce qu'il fallait aux Russes. S’il y efit en 
quelque part un pays bien gouverné, je conviens qu’il efit été 
plus court de l’étudier. Le czar eft done bien fait d’y aller, 
et les autres princes de l'Europe auraient du y voyager & son 
exemple.”—Cours d’étude, tom. xiv., p. 488, 
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in particular, who saw themselves sup- 
planted by the regiments disciplined in 
the Enropean manner, were actively hos- 
tile. The childhood and youth of Peter 
had several times escaped from their 
rage. Now, in the horror which was 
inspired by his approaching departure 
for profane Europe, they determined 
to sacrifice the impious czar, who was 
ready to defile himself by the sacrile- 
gious touch of foreigners, whom they 
abhorred. They saw in the midst of 
them twelve thousand hereties, already 
organized, who would remain masters 
of their holy city ; while they them- 
selves, exiled to the army, were destined 
to fight at a distance on the frontier. 
Nor was this their only grievance. 
Peter had given orders to construct a 
fleet of a hundred vessels. Of this 
sudden creation they complained, as 
being an insupportable tax in the midst 
of an already ruinous war, and as rens 
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dering it necessary to introduce into 
their sacred land a fresh supply of 
those schismatical artisans who were 
preferred to them. A few days before 
the departure of their sovereign, Tsikler 
and Sukanim, two of the strelitz lead- 
ers, plotted a nocturnal conflagration. 
They knew that Peter would be the 
first to hasten to it. In the midst of 
the tumult and confusion common to 
such accidents, they meant to murder 
him without mercy, and then to massa- 
cre all the foreigners who had been set 
over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The 
hour fixed for its accomplishment was 
at hand. The principal conspirators 
assembled at a banquet, and sought in 
intoxicating liquors the courage requi- 
site for the dreadful work before them, - 
But drunkenness produces various ef- 
fects on different constitutions. Two 
of the (yogi lost in it their boldness, 
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left the company under a specious pre- 
text, and hurried to the czar to disclose 
the plot. : 

At midnight the blow was to have 
been struck. Peter gave orders that, 
exactly at eleven, the haunt of the con- 
spirators should be closely surrounded. 
Shortly after, thinking that the hour 
was come, he went thither alone, and 
entered boldly, not doubting that he 
should find them already fettered by 
his guards. But his impatience had 
anticipated the time, and he found 
himself, single and unarmed, in the 
midst of the ferocious gang at the in- 
stant when they were vociferating an 
oath that they would achieve his de- 
struction. 

At his unexpected appearance they 
all rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his 
danger, exasperated at the supposed 
disobedience of his guards, and furious 
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at having thrown himself into peril, 
had yet the presence of mind to conceal 
his emotions. Having gone too far to 
recede, he unhesitatingly advanced 
among the throng of traitors, greeted 
them familiarly, and in a calm and 
natural tone, said, that ‘as he was 
passing by their house he saw a light 
in it, and guessing that they were 
amusing themselves, he had entered in 
order to share their pleasures.” He 
then seated himself, and drank to his 
assassins, who, standing up around 
him could not avoid putting the glass 
about, and drinking his health. 

But soon they began to exchange 
looks and signs. At last one of them 
eaned over to Sukanim, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘* Brother, it is time!” The 


_ latter, for what reason is unknown, 


hesitated, and had scarcely replied, 
“Not yet,” when Peter, who heard 
these words, and along with them the 
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footsteps of his guards, started from his 
seat, knocked him down by a blow in 
the face, and exclaimed, “If it is not 
yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for 
me!” This blow, and the sight of the 
guards, threw the assassins into con- 
sternation. They fell on their knees, 
and implored forgiveness. ‘ Chain 
them!” replied the terrible ezar. Then 
turning to the officer of the guards, he 
struck him, and reproached him with 
his want of punctuality. The latter 
showed him his order. The czar, per- 
ceiving his mistake, clasped him in his 
arms, kissed him on the forehead, pro- 
claimed his fidelity, and intrusted him 
with the custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible. The 
punishment was more ferocious than 
the crime—first the rack, then the suc- 
cessive mutilation of each member, 
then death, when not enough of blood 
and life was left to allow of the 
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sense of suffering. To close the whole, 
the heads were exposed on the summit 
of a column, the members being 
symmetrically arranged around them, 
as ornaments,—a scene worthy of a 
government of masters and of slaves, 
brutifying each other, and whose only 
god was fear. 

After this terrific execution, Peter 
began his journey in April, 1697, tra- 
velling ¢mcognito in the retinue of his 
three ambassadors, general Lefort, the 
boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsin, 
diak, or secretary of state, who had 
been long employed in foreign courts. 
Their retinue consisted of two hundred 
persons. The czar, reserving to him- 
self only a valet-de-chambre, a servant 
in livery, and a dwarf, was confounded 
in the crowd. It was a thing unparal- 
leled in history, either ancient or mod- 
ern, for a sovereign of five and twenty 
years of age to withdraw from his 
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kingdoms, only in order to learn the 
art of government. His victory over 
the Turks and Tatars, the splendor 
of his triumphant entry into Moscow, 
the multitude of foreign troops attached 
to his interest, the death of his brother 
Ivan, the confinement of the princess 
Sophia to a cloister, and the fearful ex- 
ample he had just made of the conspir- 
ators, might naturally encourage him 
to hope that the tranquillity of his do- 
minions would not be disturbed during 
his absence. The regency he intrusted 
to the boyar Strecknef and prince 
Romadonovski, who in matters of im- 
portance were to consult with the rest 
of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained 
by general Gordon continued at Mos- 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. 
The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distrib- 
uted on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
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order to preserve the conquest of Asof, 
and check the incursions of the Tatars. 
Having thus provided against every 
contingency, he gave a free scope to 
his passion of travelling, and his desire 
of improvement. He had previously 
sent threescore young Russians of 
Lefort’s regiment into Italy, most of 
them to Venice, and the rest to Leg- 
horn, in order to learn the art of navi- 
gation, and the method of constructing 
galleys. Forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be instructed 
in the art of building and working large 
ships. Others were ordered to Ger- 
many, to serve in the land forces, and 
to learn the military discipline of that 
nation. 

At that period, Mustapha II. had 
been vanquished by the emperor 
Leupold. Sobieski was dead, and Po- 
and was hesitating in its choice be- 
tween the prince of Conti and Augustus 
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of Saxony. William IIL reigned over 
England. Louis XIV. was on the point 
of concluding the treaty of Ryswyk. 
The elector of Brandenburg was aspir- 
ing to the title of king. Charles XII. 
had ascended the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter 
first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of his liberty, he reconnoitred its cap- 
ital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. 
Thenceforth he could not rest till he 
had acquired that maritime province 
through which his empire was one day 
to be enriched and enlightened. In 
his progress he gained the friendship 
of Prussia, a power which, at a future 
time, might assist his efforts. Poland 
ought to be his ally, and already he 
declared himself the supporter of the 
Saxon prince who was about to rule it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam 
fifteen days before the ambassadors. 
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He lodged at first in a house belonging 
to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a small apartment in the 
yards of the Admiralty.. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper’s habit, and 
went to the great ship-building village 
of Sardam. Peter admired the multi- 
tude of workmen constantly employed, 
the order and exactness observed in 
their several departments, the prodig- 
ious despatch with which they built and 
fitted out ships, and the vast quantities 


_ of stores and machines for the greater 


ease and security of labor. He began 
with purchasing a boat, and made a mast 
for it himself. By degrees he executed 
every part of the construction of aship. 
He led the same life all the time as the 
carpenters of Sardam; clad and fed 
exactly like them; working hard at the 
forges, at the rope-yards, and at the 
several mills for sawing timber, ex- 
tracting oil, manufacturing paper, and 
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wiredrawing. He entered himself as a 
common carpenter, and was enrolled in 
the list of workmen by the name of 
Peter Michaelof. They commonly 
called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas. 
Though they were at first confounded 
to behold a sovereign as their compan- 
ion, yet they gradually accustomed 
themselves to the sight. 

Whilst Peter was handling the com- 
pass and axe at Sardam, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, 
and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of 
Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Sardam promised king Augustus to 
assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shop he issued out orders to 
his army in the Ukraine, which had 
been assembled against the Turks. 

His troops obtained a victory over 
the Tatars,’ in the neighborhood of 

1 1697, August the 11th. 
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Asof; and in a few mouths after be- 
came masters of the town of Orkapi, or 
Perecop. For his part he persisted in 
making himself master of different arts. 
With this view he frequently went from 
Sardam to Amsterdam, in order to hear 
the anatomical lectures of the celebrat- 
ed Ruisch. Under this master he made 
such progress as to be able to perform 
some surgical operations, which, in case 
of necessity, might be of use, both to 
himself and to his officers. He likewise 
studied natural philosophy, under Vit- 
sen, celebrated for his patriotic virtue, 
and for the noble use he made of his 
immense fortune. 

Peter-bas suspended these occupa- 
tions only to pay a private visit at 
Utrecht and at the Hague to William 
the Third, king of England, and stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces. Gen- 
eral Lefort was the only person present 
at the interview of the two monarchs. 
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Peter assisted next at the ceremony of 
the public entry of his ambassadors, 
and at their audience, when the deputies 
of the States were presented, in his 
name, with six hundred of the finest 
sables. The States, in return, besides 
the usual present of a gold chain anda 
medal to each, gave them three magni- 
ficent coaches. ‘They received the first 
visit of all the plenipotentiaries assem- 
bled at the congress of Ryswyk, except 
the French, to whom they had not no- 
tified their arrival, not only because 
the czar espoused the part of king Au- 
gustus against the prince of Conti, but 
because king William, whose friendship 
he cultivated, was averse to a peace 
with France. 

Upon his return to Amsterdam he 
resumed his former occupations. Hay- 
ing finished with his own hands a 
sixty-gun ship, which he had begun 
himself, he sent it to Arkhangel ; for 
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the Russians had then no harbor in the 
Baltic. 

He not only engaged. French refu- 
gees, Swiss, and Germans, to enter into 
his service, but took care to send all 
sorts of artists to Moscow; not without 
previously seeing a specimen of their 
abilities. There are few arts and man- 
ual employments with which he was 
not well acquainted. He took a par- 
ticular pleasure in rectifying the maps 
of geographers, who, having at that 
time but a slender knowledge of his 
dominions, frequently fixed the situa- 
tion of towns and the course of rivers 
merely ata venture. He himself drew 
a plan of the communication between 
the Caspian and Black Seas, which he 
had projected some time before, and 
commissioned M. Brekel, a German 
engineer, to carry it into execution. 
This plan is still preserved. The junc- 


tion of those two seas was indeed a less 
g* 
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arduous task than that of the ocean and 
the Mediterranean, which had been 
. executed in France; yet people were 
frightened at the very idea of joining 
the sea of Asof and the Caspian. There 
seemed to be a stronger reason for the 
ezar to make new settlements in that 
part of the world, as fresh hopes arose 
from his successes. His troops, com- 
manded by general Schein and prince 
Dolgoruki, had lately obtained a vic- 
tory in the neighborhood of Asof, over 
the Tatars, and even over a body of 
janissaries, whom sultan Mustapha sent 
to their assistance. 

Thus he continued his usual employ- 
ments of shipbuilder, engineer, geog- 
rapher, and natural philosopher, till 
the middle of January, 1698, when he 
embarked for England in hig ae 
dors’ retinue. 

King William sent his yacht to meet 
him, with a convoy of two men-of-war 
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In England he followed thesame manner 
of lifeas that which he had observed 
at Amsterdam and Sardam. He took 
lodgings near the dockyard at Dept- 
ford; and almost his whole time was 
employed in gaining further instruction. 
The Dutch carpenters had only taught 
him the practical part of shipbuilding ; 
in England he learned the fundamental 
principles of the art. He soon became 
master of the theory, and was capable 
of giving lectures upon it himself. He 
undertook to build a ship according to 
the English method of construction ; 
and it proved a prime sailer. His 
attention was also directed to watch- 
making, an art which had already been 
brought to perfection in London, and 
he made himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the principles on which it is 
founded. Captain Perry, the engineer 
who attended him from London to 
Russia, affirms that there was not so 
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much as a single article belonging to a 
ship, from the casting of cannon to the 
making of cables, but what Peter mi- 
nutely observed, and set his hand to as 
often as he came into the king’s yards. 

In order to cultivate his friendship, 
king William permitted him to take a 
number of English artificers into his 
service, as he had done in Holland; 
but beside the artificers, Peter engaged 
some mathematicians, whom he could 
not so easily have procured from that 
republic. He contracted for this pur- 
pose with Mr. Ferguson, a Scotchman, 
and a good geometrician. This was 
the man who introduced the arithmeti- 
cal method of accounts into the ex- 
chequer in Russia, where before that 
time they used only the Tatar method 
of reckoning with balls strung upon a 
wire; a method which supplied the 
place of writing, but was perplexing 
and imperfect; because after the cal 
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culation, there was no means of proving 
it, so as to obtain a certainty of there 
being no mistake. The Indian ciphers, 
which we now use, were not intro- 
duced into Europe till the ninth cen- 
tury by the Arabs; and the Russian 
empire did not receive them till many 
ages after: such has been the fate of 
all the arts, to be slow in their progress 
round the globe. Ferguson was ac- 
companied by two young mathemati- 
cians from Christ Church Hospital; 
and this was the beginning of the ma- 
rine academy, founded some time after 
by Peter the Great. He observed and 
calculated eclipses along with Fergu- 
son. Perry the engineer, though 
greatly dissatisfied with the czar for 
not having sufliciently rewarded him, 
acknowledges that Peter had studied 
astronomy. He understood the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and even 
the laws of gravitation, hy which thev 
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are directed. This force was already 
familiar to a sovereign of Russia, when 
other nations amused themselves with 
chimerical vortices; and when Galileo’s 
ignorant countrymen were commanded 
by teachers as ignorant as themselves, 
to believe the earth immovable. 

Perry set out upon his journey in 
order to effect the junction of rivers, 
and to construct bridges and sluices. 
The czar’s plan was to open a commu- 
nication, by means of canals, between 
the ocean, the Caspian, and the Black 
Sea. 

We ought not to omit that the Eng- 
lish merchants, headed by the marquis 
of Carmarthen, gave him fifteen thou- 
sand pounds for leave to import tobacco 
in Russia. This branch of commerce 
had been prohibited by the patriarch; 
for the Russian Church looked upon 
smoking as an unclean and sinful ac- 
tion. Peter, who knew better things 
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and who, among his other projects, 
was meditating a reformation of the 
church, introduced the use of this com- 
modity into his dominions, and retained 
the monopoly of it in his own hands. 

Before he departed from England, 
king William entertained him with a 
spectacle worthy of such a guest, that 
of a sham sea-fight. Little was it then 
imagined that the czar would one day 
fight real battles on this element 
against the Swedes, and obtain victo- 
ries on the Baltic. William also made 
him a present of the Royal Transport, 
a very beautiful yacht, which he gen- 
erally used for his passage over to Hol- 
land. Peter went on board this vessel, 
and got back to Holland in the end ot 
May, 1698. He took with him three 
captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty 
captains of merchant ships, forty lieu- 
venants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, 
two hundred and fifty gunners, and 
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upwards of three hundred artificers. 
This colony of ingenious men in the 
several arts and professions, sailed 
from Holland to Arkhangel on board 
the Ltoyal Transport; and were sent 
thence to the different places where 
their service was necessary. ‘Those 
whom he engaged at Amsterdam, took 
the route of Narva, at that time sub- 
ject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting 
the arts and manufactures from Eng- 
landand Holland to his own dominions, 
the officers whom he had sent to Rome 
and Italy succeeded so far as also to 
engage some artists in his service. 
General Sheremetef, who was at the 
head of his embassy to Italy, made the 
tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and 
Malta; while the czar proceeded to 
Vienna with the other ambassadors. 
All he had to do now, was to observe 
vhe military discipline of the Germans 
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after seeing the English fleet, and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not 
the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to 
Vienna: he had likewise a political 
view ; for the emperor of Germany 
was the natural ally of the Russians 
against the Turks. Peter had a pri- 
vate audience of Leopold, and the two 
monarchs stood the whole time of the 
interview, to avoid the trouble of 
ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there 
happened nothing remarkable, except 
the celebration of the ancient feast of 
landlord and landlady, which Leo- 
pold thought proper to revive on the 
ezar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner 
of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans gave the name of Wirth- 
schaft, was as follows. The emperor 


was landlord, and the empress land- 
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lady: the king of the Romans, the 
archdukes, and the archduchesses, were 
generally their assistants: they enter- 
tained people of all nations, dressed 
after the most ancient fashion of their 
respective countries. Those who were 
invited as guests, drew lots for tickets ; 
on each of which was written the 
name of the nation, and the character 
to be represented. One had a ticket 
for a Chinese mandarin, another for a 
Tatar mirza, another for a Persian 
satrap, or a Roman senator: a princess 
might happen to be allotted the part 
of a gardener’s wife, or a milkwoman ; 
and a prince might act the peasant or 
soldier. They had dances suited to 
these different characters; and the 
landlord and landlady with their family 
waited at table. On this occasion 
Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland 
boor, and in this character was ad 
dressed by everybody, at the same time 
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that they talked to him of the great 
ezar of Muscovy. ‘These indeed are 
trifles,” says Voltaire, from whom the 
account is taken, ‘but whatever re- 
vives the memory of ancient customs, 
is, IN some measure, worthy of being 
recorded.” 

Peter was preparing to continue his 
journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome, when he was recalled to his own 
dominions by news of a general insur- 
rection of the strelitz, who had quitted 
their posts on the frontiers, and marched 
on Moscow. Peter immediately left 
Vienna in secret, passed through Po- 
land, where he had an interview with 
king Augustus, and arrived at Moscow 
in September, 1698, before any one 
there knew of his having left Germany. 

Gordon had already crushed the 
~ebels; had almost exterminated in 
battle a body of them, comprising ten 
thousand men ; compelled seven thou- 
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sand more to lay down their arms; 
decimated them on the spot, and ear- 
ried the rest prisoners to Moscow. But 
even this rigorous vindication of mili- 
tary discipline was not enough to satisfy 
the cruel spirit of the ezar. Just re- 
- turned from the tour he had undertaken 
for the purpose of imparting among 
his barbarous people the enlightenment 
and civilization of the west, he exhib- 
ited to them a spectacle paralleled 
only by the deeds of the monster Ivan 
IV., for whom, indeed, Peter always 
avowed his special admiration. There 
were seven thousand strelitz prisoners 
in Moscow, all of whom he caused to 
be executed after six weeks spent in 
personally examining them, day by 
day, under torture inflicted before his 
eyes with every refinement of dia- 
bolical cruelty. Two thousand were 
hanged by his guards; the rest were 
beheaded, kneeling in rows of fifty 
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before trunks of tress laid on the 
ground. This part of the execution 
was begun by the czar himself, who 
struck off some scores of heads with 
his own hand. All the nobles of his 
court, the foreigners Blumberg and 
Lefort alone excepted, were compelled 
to follow his example; and Mentchikof 
made a boast of surpassing all his 
brother-executioners in amount of work 
and style of performance. 

Several hundred of the corpses were 
gibbeted at the gates of the city and 
along the walls; the rest were left 
unburied where they had fallen; and 
as the execution took place in October, 
at the setting in of the frost, the people 
of Moscow had for five whole months 
before their eyes the horrid spectacle 
of seven thousand corpses preserving 
the appearance of recent violent death. 
Thirty gibbets, sustaining two hundred 


bodies, were planted before the convent 
Q* 
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in which the czar’s sister, Sophia, was 
confined. The strelitz had deputed 
three of their number to present an 
address to the princess, inviting her to 
assume the crown. The three were 
gibbeted before the single grated win- 
dow that lighted the cell in which the 
princess was immured, and the fatal 
paper was held out to her by the stit- 
fened arm of one of the dead men. 
She could not turn her eyes to the 
light without beholding the bodies of 
the wretches who had perished for her 
sake. 

Among the czar’s victims on this 
occasion were two servant women be- 
longing to Sophia and her sister Marfa, 
who was confined with her in the same 
convent. The two women were tor- 
tured, and put to death. Their execu- 
tion was not public, and it is not cer- 
tain whether they were buried alive or 
drowned. One of them was known tc 
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be pregnant, but this did not save her 
either from torture or death. 

The widows and children of the 
strelitz were transported to wild and 
desert places, where a limited extent 
of ground was assigned them, out of 
which they and their descendants were 
never to pass. About three thousand 
men had escaped from the massacre 
inflicted by Gordon on the first body of 
strelitz whom he had encountered. 
The fugitives having dispersed in dif- 
ferent directions, it was forbidden, on 
pain of death, that any one throughout 
the whole Russian empire should har- 
bor one of them, or give him so much 
as a drop of water. 

The natural consequences of these 
inhuman acts were manifested next 
year; fresh insurrections broke out in 
distant parts of the empire, followed 
by fresh executions. A number of 
rebels were brought in chains from Asof 
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to Moscow, and eighty of them were 
beheaded by the czar with his own 
hand, whilst the boyar Pletschef held 
them by the hair. It is probably to 
this period we may refer an anecdote 
related by M. Printz, ambassador from 
Prussia at the court of Peter]. At 
an entertainment to which M. Printz 
was invited by the czar, the latter, after 
he had drunk as usual a great deal of 
wine and brandy, had twenty rebels 
brought in from the prison. Then 
drinking twenty successive bumpers 
within an hour, he struck off a head 
with each, and actually proposed to the 
ambassador that he should try his skill 
in the same way ! 

What kind of’ civilization could that 
be which was inaugurated under such 
auspices as these, and by so brutal a 
reformer? Truly did Peter once ob- 
serve, that “he wished to reform oth- 
ers, yet was unable to reform himself.’ 
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In fact, he labored all his life long 
under a total misconception of the 
very nature of civilization ; and while 
making prodigious efforts to secure its 
results, he was equally energetic in 
combating its essential principles. ‘ He 
showed himself,” says Schnitzler, “ in 
one particular a true Russian. He 
attached more importance to interests 
than to principles. Whilst all material 
progress excited his sympathy to the 
highest degree, the idea of elevating 
and purifying the moral character of 
his country, and of contributing to her 
social and religious perfection, hardly 
entered into his thoughts. He saw in 
civilization rather an element of might 
than a means of increasing the dignity 
of human nature. The moral culture 
of his people was overlooked by him; 
but when their material interests were 
concerned, nothing escaped his atten- 
tion and his indefatigable activity.” 
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The result is well summed up in Dide- 
rot’s homely phrase: the Russians, as 
fashioned by Peter, ‘“ were rotten be- 
fore they were ripe.” 

Having suppressed the entire corps 
of the strelitz, Peter established regular 
regiments, clothed and disciplined in 
the European manner. As he had 
passed through the lowest degrees in 
the army himself, he ordered that the 
sons of his boyars and princes should 
serve in the capacity of common sol- 
diers before they became officers. Some 
of the young nobility he sent on board 
his fleet at Voroneje and Asof, where 
he obliged them to serve their appren- 
ticeship in the navy. None durst 
refuse to obey a master who had 
deigned to set so extraordinary an 
example. The English and Dutch 
helped to equip this fleet for sea, to 
construct sluices, to establish docks for 
careening his ships, and to resume the 
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grand work of joining the Don and the 
Volga, which had been dropped by 
Brakel the German. From that time 
he set about a multitude of reforms in 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs, and in 
the usages of society. 

The revenue had been hitherto ad- 
ministered nearly in the same manner 
as in Turkey. Every boyar paid a 
stipulated sum for his lands, and raised 
it upon his dependents or bondsmen. 
But the ezar appointed for his receivers 
select merchants, who were not pow- 
erful enough to claim the privilege ot 
paying into the public treasury only 
just what they pleased. Heestablished 
a Senate in lieu of the old Council of 
Boyars, and suppressed the titles of 
boyars, okolnitchi, and dumnie-diaki, 
substituting for them those of presi- 
dents, counsellors, and senators. 

The reformation of the church, which 
in all other countries is looked upon 
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as a dangerous attempt, proved an 
easy task to Peter. The bishops had 
arrogated to themselves the power of 
condemning people to death, and to 
other corporal punishments. This au- 
thority, notwithstanding that it had 
been usurped for several ages, was 
taken from them. The patriarch 
Adrian happening to die at the end 
of this century, Peter abstained from 
giving him a successor. At last, in 
1721, this dignity was entirely abol- 
ished; and the great income of the 
patriarchal see was united to the public 
revenue, which stood in need of this 
addition. If the ezar did not set him- 
self up for head of the Russian 
Church, he made himself absolute mas- 
ter of the clergy, for the functions of 
the patriarchate were transferred to a 
synod, the members of which were to 
begin their ministry by taking an oath 
of submission and obedience, couched 
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in the following terms: “ I swear fidelity 
and allegiance as servant and subject to 
my natural and true sovereign, and to his 
august successors, whom he shall please 
to nominate, by virtue of the incon- 
testable power for that purpose, of which 
he is possessed. I acknowledge him 
to be the supreme judge of this spir- 
itual college: I swear by the all-seeing 
God that I understand and mean 
this oath, in the full force and sense 
which the words convey to those who 
read, or hear it.” This is much 
stronger than the oath of supremacy in 
England. The Russian monarch was 
not indeed one of the fathers of the 
synod; but he dictated their laws: he 
didnot touch the censer; but he direct- 
ed the hands that held it. 

While he was waiting for the com- 
pletion of this great work, he thought 
that as his dominions were but ill peo- 
pled, the celibacy of the monks was 

10 
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contrary to nature, and to the public 
good. The ancient usage of the church 
of Russia is, that the secular priests 
shall marry at least once; nay, they 
are obliged to do it: and formerly, 
when the priest lost his wife, he ceased 
to be in the sacerdotal order. But a 
multitude of cloistered young men and 
women, who made a vow to be useless 
to the public, and to live at other peo- 
ple’s expense, appeared in his eye a 
dangerous institution. He reduced 
the number of convents, and ordained 
that none should be nchuttda foe 
monastic life till they were fifty years 
old—an age when all ties are either 
formed or broken ; and he further pro- 
hibited the monasteries from receiving 
any person, of what age soever, invest- 
ed with a public employment. This 
regulation, however, has been repealed 
since his time. 

These alterations were at first re- 
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ceived by the clergy with great disgust. 
A certain priest declared in writing 
that Peter was Antichrist, because lie 
would have no patriarch; and as the 
ezar encouraged the typographical art, 
it helped to spread a multitude of libels 
against him. But on the other hand, 
there started up a priest, who replied 
that it was impossible for the czar to be 
Antichrist, because the number 666 
was not to be found in his name, and 
he had not the sign of the beast. These 
murmurs were silenced by force of 
terror and ridicule. Peter, in reality, 
gave more to the church than he took 
from her; for by degrees he rendered 
the clergy more regular and more 
learned. He founded three colleges at 
Moscow, in which the students were 
instructed in different languages, and 
where the youth designed for the church 
were obliged to study. 

One of the most necessary reforma- 
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tions was the abolition, or at least the 
mitigation of the three Lents; anancient 
superstition of the Greek Church, no 
less pernicious to the persons employed 
in the public service, and especially to 
the soldiers, than the old one of not 
fighting on the Sabbath day had been 
to the Jews. Accordingly the czar 
granted, at least to his troops and his 
workmen, a dispensation from observing 
these Lents; in which, though the peo- 
ple were not permitted to eat, yet it 
was customary for them to get drunk. 
He even dispensed with their abstain- 
ing from flesh meat on fish days; and 
the chaplains, both in the sea and land 
service, were obliged to set the example, 
which they did without any reluctance. 

The calendar was an object of im- 
portance. The regulation of the year 
was anciently made in all countries by 
the heads of religion, not only on ac- 
rount of the festivals, but because in 
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former times scarce any but priests 
understood astronomy. The Russians 
began their year the 1st of September ; 
but Peter ordained that thenceforward 
the year should commence, as in this 
part of Europe, on the 1st of January. | 
This alteration took place in the year 
1700, at the opening of the century, 
which he ordered to be celebrated by 
a jubilee, and by other grand solemni- 
ties. The vulgar wondered how the 
ezar could change the course of the 
sun. Some obstinate people being 
persuaded that God had created the 
world in the month of September, con- 
tinued to observe the old style; but 
the alteration took place in all the 
public offices, in the court of chancery, 
and soon after throughout the empire. 
Peter did not introduce the Gregorian 
calendar, because it was rejected by 
the English mathematicians of his day. 

Marriages before that time were per- 
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formed after the custom of the East, 
where they do not see the bride till the 
contract is signed, and they cannot fly 
from their word. This custom may be tol- 
erated where polygamy is established, 
and the women are confined ; but it can- 
not be suitable to countries where men 
are obliged to be satisfied with one wife, 
and where divorces are seldom allowed. 

The czar strove to accustom his sub- 
jects to the manners and usages of the 
nations among whom he had travelled, 
and from whom he had received the 
several masters who were then em- 
ployed in instructing his people. It 
was fit, he thought, that the Russians 
should not be dressed in a different 
manner from those who were teaching 
them the arts and sciences. He found 
no difficulty in introducing the western 
mode of dress, and the custom of sha- 
ving among his courtiers; but the 
pulk of the nation were more stubborn 
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so that he was obliged to lay a tax on 
long coats and beards. From this tax 
he exempted only the priests and the 
peasants. Patterns of clothes were 
hung up at the gates of towns; and 
those who refused to pay were obliged 
to have their garments and beards 
shortened. ‘ All this was done with 
great gaiety,” says Voltaire; but the 
gaiety was only among the courtiers; 
there was rage in the hearts of the 
people, and these merry doings pro- 
voked bloody insurrections. They 
were not even needful for the end in 
view; the spirit of imitation would 
have produced the desired change, 
more slowly indeed, but quite as effect- 
ually. Besides, it may be asked with 
Levesque, why force the Russians to 
adopt a costume which they are obliged 
to hide for six months in the year 
under a furred pelisse? Why compel 
vhem to shave their chins in order to 
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wrap them afterwards in a fur collar? 
In spite of the ukases of Peter I., the 
lower classes still retain their beards 
and their caftans; and they are able in 
consequence to brave the most intense 
cold with impunity. But the custom 
of dressing soldiers after the fashion 
of temperate climates, costs Russia a 
oreat number of men in severe winters. ! 

Among the minute details to which 
Peter descended for the purpose of re- 
modelling the usages of society, were 


1 According to the author of the Mémoires Secrétes de la 
ceur de Petersbourg, the irrational practice alluded to in the 
text dates only from the reign of Paul. “Previously to that 
time,” he says, “the Russian army offered a pattern to be 
followed in the beauty, simplicity, and convenience of its 
- dress, equally adapted to the climate and to the genius of 
the country, A wide pair of pantaloons of red cloth, which 
terminated in boots of pliable leather, and which was fastened 
by a girdle over a red and green jacket; a little helmet. well 
adapted to a soldier, with the hair cut short on the neck, 
but long enough to cover the ears, and easily kept in order, 
constituted the whole of the military uniform. The soldier 
was dressed in the twinkling of an eye; for he had but two 
xarments, and their size was such as allowed him to defend 
nimself from the cold by additions underneath without in 
‘ringing upon the uniformity of his externa) appearance. 
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those which related to the convivial 
meetings of persons of both sexes, 
which he ordered to be held after the 
manner of the west; whereas before 
his time the Russian women had lived 
in seclusion. He published a code for 
the regulation of these assemblées ; and 
in the preamble he explained to his 
barbarians what was meant by that 
word in civilized Europe. He decreed, 
that the assemblies should be held 
three times a week in all houses of the 
nobility and merchants in rotation; 
that each should be announced by a 
written card; that every man of dis- 
tinction, noble, superior officer, trader, 
person employed in the chancery, and 
master-workman, especially ship-car- 
penters and master shipwrights, should 
be admissible to them with their wives, 
and might enter and depart when they 
pleased, between fonr o’clock and ten 
at night. The obligation of bowing to 
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the company on entering and quitting 
the room was expressly enjoined. 
With respect to the host, it was ruled 
that, like his company, he should be at 
full liberty to come and go, to be seat- 
ed, and to drink in the rooms, as soon 
as he should have sufficiently provided 
them with chairs, liquors, and all the 
means of amusement. The code even 
went so far as to point out the place 
for the servants. It was further or- 
dained, that every transgressor of the 
rules should be obliged instantly to 
empty the great eagle, a large bottle 
full of brandy, a grotesque punishment, 
which exists also among the Chinese. 
This was not a very likely way to pre- 
serve the decencies of social inter- 
course; but these were little regarded 
by Peter. He beat Mentchikof in a 
ball-room for dancing without having 
vaken off his sword. 

While Peter was thus beginning a 
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new creation in the interior of his do- 
minions, he concluded an advantageous 
truce for thirty years with the Turks, 
which left him free to enter upon the 
fulfilment of his grand designs in the 
North. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WAR WITH SWEDEN.—BATILE OF NARVA. 


Wira the eighteenth century a mo- 
mentous scene was opening on the 
frontiers of Sweden. One of the prin- 
zipal causes of all the revolutions which 
happened from Ingria as far as Dresden, 
and which laid so many countries waste 
during the space of eighteen years, was 
the abuse of the supreme power, under 
Charles XI., king of Sweden, father of 
Charles XII. The greatest part of Li- 
vonia, with all Esthonia, had been 
ceded by Poland to Charles XI, king 
of Sweden, who succeeded Charles X. 
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during the treaty of Oliva: it was 
ceded in the customary manner, re- 
serving to the inhabitants the continu- 
ance of all their privileges. But these 
being little regarded by Charles XL, 
John Reinhold Patkul, a Livonian gen- 
tleman, repaired to Stockholm in 1692, 
at the head of six deputies of the pro- 
vince, in order to lay the strongest, 
and, at the same time, the most respect- 
ful remonstrances of the people before 
the throne. Instead of an answer, the 
six deputies were committed to prison, 
and Patkul was condemned to lose 
both his honor and life. But he lost 
neither; for he made his escape out of 
prison, and remained for some time in 
the country of Vaud in Switzerland. 
As soon as he heard that Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, had promised, upon 
his accession to the throne of Poland, 
to recover the provinces wrested from 
that kingdom, he hastened away to 
11 
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Dresden, in order to represent the 
facility of recovering Livonia, and of 
dispossessing a young king, only in his 
eighteenth year, of the conquests of his 
ancestors. 

The czar was meditating a scheme to 
make himself master of Ingria and 
Carelia. These provinces formerly be- 
longed to the Russians ; but the Swedes 
had conquered them at the time of the 
false Dmitris; and preserved them 
since by treaties. Another war and 
new treaties might restore them to 
Russia. Patkul went from Dresden to 
Moscow, and having excited the two 
monarchs to avenge his cause, he ce- 
mented a close union between them, 
and forwarded their preparations for 
invading the several territories situated 
to the east and south of Finland. 

Frederic IV., the new king of Den- 
mark, entered at the same time into a 
league with the czar and Augustus 
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against the young king of Sweden, 
who seemed likely to be overpowered. 
Patkul had the pleasure of besieging 
the Swedes in Riga, the capital ot 
Livonia; on which occasion he acted 
as major-general. 

The czar marched an army of about 
sixty thousand men towards Ingria. 
True it is, that in this great army there 
were hardly more than twelve thousand 
disciplined troops, whom he had trained 
to war himself; these were his two 
regiments of guards, and a few others: 
the remainder consisted of ill-armed 
militia, with some Cossacks and Cir- 
cassian Tatars: but he had a hundred — 
and forty-five pieces of cannon. He 
laid siege to Narva, a small town in 
Ingria, with a commodious harbor ; and 
there was the greatest probability that 
the place would be taken in a very 
short time. 

Every one kncws how Charles XIL., 
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who at that time was not quite eighteen 


years of age, withstood his numer- 
ous enemies, and attacked them all 
successively ; how he made a de- 
scent upon Denmark, and finished the 
war with that crown in less than six 
weeks; how he sent succors to Riga, 
and raised the siege of that town; and 
how he marched over ice and snow in 
the month of November, against the 
Russians who had laid siege to Narva. 

The czar, confident of taking the 
town, was gone to Novgorod, leaving 
the command of his army, with instrue- 
tions for the siege, to the prince ot 
Croy, whose family was originally from 
Flanders, and who had lately entered 
into the ezar’s service. Prince Dolgo- 
ruki was commissary of the army. The 
jealousy between these two chiefs, and 
she absence of the czar, were in part 
the cause of the unparalleled defeat at 
Narva. Charles XII. having landed 
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his troops at Pernau in Livonia, in the 
month of October, marched northwards 
towards Revel, and defeated in thar 
neighborhood an advanced body of 
Russians. Thence he continued his 
march and beat another. The fugi 
tives fell back on their main army, 
and spread consternation in the camp. 
Yet they were now in the month of 
November; and the town of Narva, 
though unskilfully besieged, was upon 
the point of surrendering. The young 
king of Sweden had not with him quite 
nine thousand men; and could bring 
no more than ten pieces of cannon 
against the Russian intrenchments, 
which were lined with a hundred and 
forty-five. According to all the rela- 
tions of that time, the Russian army 
amounted to eighty thousand fighting 
men, whilst Charles had only nine 
thousand. 


Charles did not hesitate to attack so 
11* 
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great a force with his small corps; but - 
availing himself of a violent storm of 
snow and wind, which blew full in the 
front of the enemy, he attacked their 
intrenchments with the aid of a few. 
pieces of cannon advantageously post- 
ed, November 30, 1700. The Russians 
had not time to recover themselves, in 
the midst of that cloud of snow, which 
was driven by the wind directly in 
their faces, so that they could not see 
the cannon that played most furiously 
against them ; besides, they had no no- 
tion that the enemy’s force was so in- 
considerable. — 

The duke de Croy would give his 
orders; and prince Dolgornki would 
not obey them. The Russians rose 
against the German officers ; they mas- 
sacred the duke’s secretary, with col- 
onel Lyon, and several others. Each 
man quitted his post; and a general 
confusion and panic were diffused 
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throughout the army. The Swedish 
troops had then nothing more to do 
than to kill and destroy a flying mul-. 
titude. Some of the fugitives threw 
themselves into the river of Narva, 
where great numbers of them were 
drowned ; others flung away their 
arms, and begged for quarter upon 
their knees. The duke de Croy, gener- 
al Allard, and the German officers, more 
afraid of the mutinous Russians than of 
the Swedes, surrendered to count Stein- 
bok. The king of Sweden became 
master of all their artillery. Thirty 
thousand of the vanquished enemy laid 
down their arms at his feet, and filed 
off with their heads uncovered before 
him. + Prince Dolgoruki, and all the 
other Russian generals, surrendered as 
well as the Germans; but did not know, 
till some time after they had been 
made prisoners, that they were van- 
guished by eight thousand men. 
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Charles XII. reaped all the advan- 
tages that could be drawn from a sig- 
nal victory. His troops seized im- 
mense magazines, and 120 Russian 
transports laden with provisions. The 
enemy’s posts were either evacuated or 
taken ; in short, the whole country was 
in the possession of the Swedes. Nar- 
va was now delivered. The shattered 
remains of the Russian army durst 
not show themselves. The Russian 
frontier being open as far as Pleskof, 
Charles might have terminated the 
war with Russia as rapidly as he had 
finished that with Demark, had he not 
turned aside from his chief enemy, 
and neglected his most favorable op- 
portunity in order to avenge himself on 
king Augustus, whose Saxons were post- 
ed on the left bank of of the Diina. 

A Russian bishop composed a form 
of prayer’ to St. Nicholas on this oe- 

1 It is to be found in Voltaire’s H:story of Charles XIL 
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easion, which was publicly read - in 
churches. This composition shows the 
spirit of the times, and the gross ignor- 
ance of the country. It says positive- 
ly, that the furious and terrible Swedes 
were sorcerers; and complains that the 
Russians had been abandoned by St. 
Nicholas. “The prelates of that coun- 
try,” says Voltaire, “ would not write 
such stuff at present ; and without any 
offence to St. Nicholas, the Russians 
soon perceived that their business was 
to address themselves to Peter.” 

The czar having quitted his army be- 
fore Narva towards the end of Novem- 
ber, 1700, in order to concert matters 
with the king of Poland, was apprised 
upon the road of the victory obtained 
by the Swedes. He was not at all dis- 
pirited, but showed a firmness equal 
to the intrepidity and valor of Charles 
XII. He deferred his interview with 
Augustus, to apply a speedy remedy to 
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the disordered state of his affairs. 
The troops that had been in different 
quarters rendezyoused at Novgorod, 
and marched thence to Pleskof, upon 
lake Peipus. 

After so signal a defeat, it was as 
much as the czar could do to stand his 
ground. “I know very well,” said he, 
“that the Swedes will have the advan- 
tage of us a considerable time, but they 
will teach us at length to beat them.” 

. Having provided for the present 
emergency, and ordered recruits to be 
raised on every side, he repaired with 
all expedition to Moscow, to forward 
the casting of cannon. All his artillery 
had been taken before Narva; and as 
he wanted metal, he had recourse to 
the bells of the churches and monas- 
teries. Out of these were formed a 
hundred large cannon, with one hun- 
dred and forty-three field pieces, from 
three to six pounders, besides mortars 


~~ 
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and howitzers; and the whole was for- — 
warded to Pleskof. In other countries 
the sovereign commands, and his sub- 
jects execute his orders; but here the 
ezar was obliged to see every thing 
done himself. While he was making 
these preparations, he entered into a 
negotiation with the king of Denmark, 
who engaged to assist him with three 
regiments of foot and three of cavalry, 
an.engagement which that monarch 
durst not observe. 

No sooner was this treaty signed than 
he returned with the greatest despatch 
to the seat of war, and had an inter- 
view’ with king Augustus, at Birzen, 
on the frontiers of Courland and Lithu- 
ania. His business was to confirm 
that prince in his resolution of main- 
taining the war against Charles XIL., 
and to prevail on the Polish diet to 
engage in his quarrel. Patkul and a 

1 February the 27th, 1701. 
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few Poles in the interest of their king 
were present at these conferences. 
Peter promised to assist them with 
subsidies, and with an army of twenty 
thousand men. Livionia was to be re- 
stored to Poland, upon a supposition 
that the diet would act in conjunction 
with their king to recover that prov- 
ince; but fear had a stronger influ- 
ence on the determinations of the diet 
than the czar’s proposals. The Poles 
were under an apprehension of having 
their liberties restrained by the Saxons 
and Russians; and at the same time 
they had a still greater dread of 
Charles XII. Hence the majority de- 
termined not to serve their king—that 
is, not to fight. 

The court party were exasperated 
against the contrary faction ; in short, 
the king’s proposal to recover a con- 
siderable province that had been wrest- 
ed from Poland, was productive of a 
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civil war throughout the kingdom. 
The czar had therefore but a weak ally 
in Augustus, and the Saxon troops 
afforded him but very little assistance. 
Such terror did Charles XII. inspire on 
every side, that Peter was obliged to 
depend entirely upon his own forces. 
From Courland he hastened back to 
Moscow, to forward the performance 
of his promise; and ordered prince 
Repnin to march with a body of four 
thousand men towards Riga, upon the 
banks of the Diina, where the Saxon 
troops were intrenched. 

The rapid success of the Swedes 
increased the general terror of their 
arms. Charles having passed the 
Diina, in spite of the Saxons, who 
were advantageously posted on the 
opposite bank, obtained a complete 
victory: he followed up the blow by 
making himself master of all Courland ; 
and was advancing with his victorious 
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army into Lithuania, to animate the 
Polish faction who had declared against 
Augustus. 

Peter still pursued his great designs. 
General Patkul, who had been the life 
and soul of the conferences at Birzen, 
and had lately entered into his service, 
showed his zeal in providing him with 
German officers, and in disciplining his 
troops; in short, he was a second Lefort,! 
and finished what the other had begun, 
The czar found relays for all the officers, 
and even for the common soldiers, 
whether Germans, Livonians, or Poles, 
that came to serve in his armies; and 
took particular care of every thing 
relative to their arms, clothes, and sub- 
sistence. 

On the confines of Livonia and Es- 
thonia, and west of the province of 


1 Lefort died in 1699, at the age of forty-six. Golovin suc- 
ceeded him as high admiral. Gordon also died before this 
period. 
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Novgorod, lies the lake Peipus: from 
the south side of Livonia it receives the 
river Velika; to the northward itsends 
forth the river Naiova, which washes 
the walls of the town of Varva, in 
whose neighborhood the Swedes ob- 
tained their famous victory. This lake 
is upwards of thirty leagues in length ; 
in some places twelve, and in others fif- 
teen in breadth. Here it was of the 
utmost importance for the czar to main- 
tain a fleet, in order to prevent the 
Swedish vessels from insulting the prov- 
ince of Novgorod; to be within a prop- 
er distance for making a descent upon 
their coasts ; and especially to train 
up anumber of seamen. During the 
year 1701, Peter caused a hundred and 
fifty galleys, each carrying about fifty 
men, to be built on the lake, and oth: 
er vessels were fited out for war upon 
lake Ladoga. He directed the build- 
ing of these vessels himself, and set all 
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his new sailors immediately to work. 
Those who had served in 1697 upon 
the Sea of Asof, were now employed — 
in the neighborhood of the Baltic. 
Meanwhile he frequently made excur 
sions to Moscow, and to the other prov- 
inces, in order to establish the regula- 
tions already begun, or to introduce 
new improvements. In 1702 he began 
to dig that great canal which was in- 
tended to unite the Don and the Volga. 
Other communications were to be car- 
ried on, by the help of lakes, from the 
Don to the Diiina, which empties itself 
into the Baltic, in the neighborhood 
of Riga: but this latter project seemed 
-to be still at a great distance, for Peter 
was far from having Riga in his pos- 
session. Charles continued to ravage 
Poland, while Peter was introducing 
thence, and from Saxony, shepherds 
with their flocks, in order to have wool 
fit for the manufacturing of good cloth 
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he erected linen and paper manufacto- 
ries: by his orders great numbers of 
blacksmiths, braziers, armorers, and 
founders, with other artificers, were in 
vited from abroad; and workmen were 
employed to dig in the mines of Si- 
beria. Thus at the same time he en- 
deavored to enrich and to defend his 
dominions. 

Charles, eager to prosecute his victo- 
ries, left a sufficient number of forces, 
as he imagined, upon the frontiers of 
the ezar’s dominions, to defend the 
provinces subject to Sweden. He was 
now determined to dethrone king Au- 
gustus, and then to pursue the czar with 
his victorious arms as far as Moscow. 

This year there happened some little 
skirmishes between the Russians and 
Swedes, in which the latter were not 
always victorious ; and even when they 
had the advantage, the Russians were 


,searning the art of war. Within a 
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twelvemonth after the battle of Narva, 
the czar’s troops were so greatly im- 
proved in the military discipline, that 
they obtained a victory over one of the 
best generals belonging to Charles XII. 
‘“‘ At last,” said Peter, “ we can beat 
the Swedes when we are two to one ; 
let us hope that ere long we shall be a 
match for them with equal numbers.” 

Peter was at Pleskof, whence he 
sent out numerous detachments on all 
sides to attack the Swedes. The Rus- 
sians proved victorious under the com- 
mand of a general of their own nation. 
Sheremetef, by a judicious mancuvre, 
surprised several out-parties of Schlip- 
penbach, the Swedish general, in the 
neighborhood of Dorpat, on the fron- 
tiers of Livonia; and at length obtain- 
ed a victory over the general himself. 
The Russians took four colors, for the 
first time, from the Swedes; which was 
then thought a considerable number 
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The Swedish and the Russian fleets also 
had several engagements on the lakes 
of Peipus and Ladoga, where the for- 
mer had the same advantage as by land 
—that of discipline and long practice. 
Yet the Russians were sometimes suc- 
cessful on board their galleys; and in 
a general action upon lake Peipus, 
field-marshal Sheremetef made himself 
master of a Swedish frigate. 

By means of this lake, the czar kept 
all Livonia and Esthonia in constant 
alarm ; his galleys frequently trans- 
ported over several regiments to make 
a descent in those provinces ; if the at- 
tempt did not prove favorable, they 
were re-embarked ; if they had any 
advantage, they improved it. The 
Swedes were twice defeated in the 
neighborhood of Dorpat (June and 
July), while their arms were prosper- 
ous everywhere else. In all these en- 
gagments the Russians were superior 
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in number to the Swedes; therefore, as 
Charles XII. was victorious in every 
other quarter, he did not give himself 
any uneasiness about the ezar’s success : 
but he should have considered, that the 
numerous forces of his rival were im- 
proving every day in discipline, and 
might soon be a match for the Swedish 
veterans. 

While the two nations were thus en- 
gaged by sea and land towards Livonia, 
Ingria, and Esthonia, the czar received 
intelligence that a Swedish fleet had 
sailed to the north seas with a view to 
destroy Arkhangel: upon which he set 
out for that city ; and the public was 
surprised to hear that he was upon the 
banks of the frozen ocean when every 
body believed him to be at Moscow. 
He put the town in a state of defence, 
prevented the Swedes from landing, 
drew the plan of a citadel called the 
New Diina, laid the first stone, re- 
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turned to Moscow, and thence to the 
seat of war. | 

Charles was advancing into Poland 
while the Russians were making con- 
quests in Ingria and Livonia. Marshal 
Sheremetef marched against the Swed 
ish forces commanded by Schlippen- 
bach, obtained a victory over that gen- 
eral near the little river Embac; tak- 
ing sixteen colors and twenty pieces 
of cannon from the enemy. Norberg 
says, this engagment happened on the 
Ist of December, 1701; but Peter’s 
journal fixes it on the 19th of July 
1702. 

The Russian general continued his 
march, and laying the whole country 
under contribution, made himself mas- 
ter of the little town of Marienburg, 
situated on the confines of Livonia and 
Ingria. There are several places of 
this name in the north of Europe; but 
this, though it no longer exists, is more 
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celebrated than all the rest, for the 
adventure of the Empress Catharine. 
The little town having surrendered at 
discretion, the Swedes, either through 
inadvertency or design, set fire to the 
magazines. The Russians, provoked 
at this behavior, destroyed the town 
and carried off all the inhabitants. 
Among the prisoners was a young wo- 
man, a native of Livonia, who had been 
left an orphan at three years of age, 
and had been brought up as a servant 
by M. Gluck, the minister of the place. 
She was the very person who after- 
wards became the sovereign of those 
who had taken her captive, and who 
governed Russia as the Empress Cath- 
arine I. In 1702, .being then in her 
seventeenth year, she married a Swed- 
ish dragoon, who was obliged to leave 
her two days afterwards to join his reg- 
iment, and she never heard of him 
again until she was Empress of Russia. 
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After the capture of Marienburg, 
Sheremetef made her his slave and con- 
cubine, kept her seven months, and 
then transferred her to Mentchikof, at 
whose quarters she was seen by the 
ezar.. Peter took her away with him, 
and discovering in her a remarkable 
capacity to aid him in his reforming 
projects, he married her—privately in 
1707, and publicly in 1711. 

_There had been instances before this 
of private persons raised to the throne: 
nothing was more common in Russia, 
and in all the Asiatic kingdoms, than 
marriages between sovereigns and their 
subjects: but that a poor stranger, who 
had been discovered amidst the ruins of 
a plundered town, should become the 
absolute sovereign of that very empire 
into which she was led captive, is an 
incident which fortune and merit never 
before produced in the annals of the 
world. 
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The czar’s arms were equally success- 
fulin Ingria; for the Russian galleys on 
the lake Ladoga obliged the Swedish 
fleet to retire to the other extremity 
of that great lake; thence they might 
observe the siege of Néteburg which 
general Sheremetef had undertaken by 
order of the czar. This was an enter- 
prise of much greater importance than 
the Swedes imagined; as it might open 
a communication with the Baltic, the 
constant aim of Peter the Great. 

Noéteburg was a very strong town, 
situated in an island on the lake Lado- 
ga, which it entirely commands; so that 
whoever possessed this place wonld of 
course be master of the river Neva, 
which disembogues itself not far from 
that spot into the Baltic. The Rus- 
sians battered the town night and day 
from the 18th of September to the 12th 
of October; and at length having made 
three breaches, gave the assault. The 
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Swedish garrison were reduced to a 
hundred men in a condition to bear 
arms ; yet what is very extraordinary, 
they made a stand, and obtained an 
honorable capitulation upon the breach 
(October 16, 1702). Colonel Schlippen- 
bach, the governor, would not surren- 
der the town but on condition of being 
permitted to send for two Swedish offi- 
cers from the nearest post, in order to 
examine the breach; and to inform 
the king his master, that eighty-three 
soldiers, all that remained of the gar- 
rison, besides a hundred and fifty-six 
sick and wounded, did not surrender 
to an entire army, till it was impossible 
for them to make a longer resistance, 
or to preserve the town. ‘This instance 
alone shows what sort of an enemy the 
ezar had to contend with; and how 
necessary it was for him to use his ut- 
most efforts in disciplining his troops. 


He distributed some gold medals 
13 
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among his officers, and gave rewards 
to all the common soldiers ; except to 
afew who were punished for running 
away from an assault: their comrades 
spat in their faces, and afterwards shot 
them dead. The fortifications of Note- 
burg were repaired, and its name was 
changed into that of Schlisselburg— 
Schliissel in German signifying a key— 
for this place is the key of Ingria and 
Finland. The first governor was Ment- 
chikof, the pastry-cook’s boy,’ now 


1“ Prince Mentchikof was also a person raised from a 
very low degree; I was told the following circumstances of 
his rise :—He was born of gentle, but very poor parents, and 
they dying, left him very young, without any education, in- 
somuch that he could neither read nor write, nor even did 
he till the day of his death: his poverty obliged him to seek 
service in Moscow, where he was taken into the house of a 
pastry-cook, who employed him in crying mince-pies about 
the streets; and having a good voice, he also sung ballads, 
whereby he was so generally known, that he had access into 
all the gentlemen’s houses. The czar, by invitation, was to 
dine one day at a boyar’s, or lord’s house, and Mentchikof 
happening to be in the kitchen that day, observed the boyar 
give directions to his cook about a dish of meat he said the 
ezar was fond of, and took notice that the boyar himself put 
some kind of powder in it, by way of spice; taking particu 
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grown a very good oflicer, and who 
merited this honor by behaving most 
gallantly during the siege. 





lar notice of what meat that dish was composed, he took 
himself away to sing ballads, and kept sauntering in the 
streets till the czar arrived, when exalting his voice, his maj- 
esty took notice of it, sent for him, and asked him if he 
would sell his baket with his pies. The boy replied, he had 
power only to sell the pies; as for the basket, he must first 
ask his master’s leave, but as every thing belonged to his maj- 
esty, he needed only to lay his commands upon him, This 
reply pleased the czar so much, that he ordered Alexander 
to stay and attend him, which he obeyed with great joy. 
Mentchikof waited behind the czar’s chair at dinner, and 
seeing the before-mentioned dish served up and placed be- 
fore him, in a whisper begged his majesty not to eat thereof; 
the czar went into another room with the boy and asked his 
reason for what he had whispered to him,when he informed his 
majesty what he had observed in the kitchen, and the boyar’s 
putting in the powder himelf, without the cvok perceiving 
him, made him suspect that dish in particular; he therefore 
thought it his duty to put his majesty upon his guard. The 
ezar returned to the table without the least discomposure in 
his countenance, and with his usual cheerfulness; the boyar 
recommended this dish to him, saying it was very good; the 
ezar ordered the boyar to sit down by him (for it is the custom 
in Moscow for the master of the house to wait at table when 
he entertains his friends), and putting some of it on a plate, 
desired him to eat and show him a good example. The boyar, 
with the utmost confusion, replied, that it did not become the 
servant to eat with his master; whereupon the plate was set 
down to a dog, who soon despatched its contents, which in a 
very short time threw him into convulsions, and soon deprived 
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After this campaign of 1702, it was 
the ezar’s will that Sheremetef, and the 
officers who had signalized themselves 
under his command, should make a tri- 
umphant entry into Moscow (Decem- 
ber 17th, 1702). All the prisoners tak- 
en in this campaign marched in the 
train of the victors: before them were 
carried the Swedish colors and stand- 
ards, with the flag taken on board the 
frigate on lake Peipus. Peter, as was 
usual with him on all such occasions, 
assumed only a subordinate rank in the 
pageant, and affected to hold himself 
responsible to his own representative, 
Romodanofski, on whom he had be- 
stowed the title of vice-czar. Strange 
to say, the man thus favored by the 
radical reformer, Peter, was an ultra- 


him of life. The dog being opened, the effect of the poison was 
elearly discovered, and the boyar was immediately secured, 
but was found next morning dead in his bed, which pre- 
vented all further discovery.”"—Demoirs of Peter. Henry 
Bruce, book iii. p. TT. 
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conservative, full of blind and bitter 
hatred against all innovations. Rom- 
odanofski was a thorough Russian of 
the old school, ignorant, grotesque, and 
brutal. He was president of the coun- 
cil of government, and head of the 
secret chancery, a horrible sort of star- 
chamber, or state inquisition, establish- 
ed by Ivan IV., and perfected by 
Alexis, and which, like most tyrannical 
institutions, produced those evils which 
served as a pretext for its own con- 
tinuance. Romodanofski’s ferocious 
cruelty was undoubtedly a merit in 
Peter’s eyes; but what gave him a 
better claim to confidence was his rigid 
integrity and unshakable fidelity to his 
sovereign. Peter used to make a pub- 
lic report to him of all his undertak- 
ings and his most important success- 
es; all petitions, memorials, and other 
documents addressed to the sovereign, 
were pemeniod to this phantom of a 
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czar, who privately despatched them to 
the council: and when the persons con- 
cerned, on not obtaining what they 
desired, complained to Peter, he an- 
swered coldly: “It is not my fault; 
all depends on the czar of Moscow.” 
A refusal was not the only incon- 
venience which suitors had to appre- 
hend from the whimsical old brute 
Romodanofski. He kept in his palace 
an enormous bear, trained to a very 
curious trick The animal presented 
to every one who wished to speak with 
his master a giass of brandy, in which 
there was a strong dose of pepper. 
Whoever did not drink off this liquor 
was sure to have his clothes torn to 
pieces by the bear, and to be severely 
mauled in the bargain. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


PETERSBURG FOUNDED.—NARVA AND DOR- 
PAT TAKEN.—DEFEATS AT GEMAUERS 
AND FRAUSTADT.—AUGUSTUS LOSES 
THE CROWN OF POLAND. 


Tue short stay which the czar made 
at Moscow in the beginning of the win- 
ter 1702-3, was employed in seeing his 
new regulations executed ; in improv- 
ing the civil as well as the military gov- 
ernment, and in founding various es- 
tablishments. Then, after a visit to his 
naval works on the Sea of Asof, he 
hastened to the frontiers of Sweden, 
to inspect the ships which he had di- 
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rected to be built in the dockyards of 
Olonitz, between the Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega. In this town he had 
erected some forges and founderies for 
the making of arms; so that the place 
was filled with the bustle of military 
preparations, while Moscow began to 
flourish in the arts of peace. Thence 
he set out for Schliisselburg, in order to 
improve the fortifications. 

We have already noticed that Peter 
had thought proper to pass through 
all the military grades: he had been a 
lieutenant of bombardiers under prince 
Mentchikof, before this favorite was 
made governor of Schlisselburg; and 
now he took the rank of captain, and 
served under marshal Sheremetef. 
Near the lake Ladoga, and not far 
from the river Neva, there was a 
fortress, named Nientschantz. It was 
of the utmost importance for the czar 
to make himself master of this place, in 
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order to secure his conquests, and to 
prosecute his other designs. He was 
obliged to lay siege to it by land, and, 
at the same time, to prevent its receiv- 
ing any succors by water. Peter 
undertook to transport troops in small 
barks, and to watch the Swedish con- 
voys; while Sheremetef had the care 
of the trenches. The citadel surrender- 
ed: two Swedish vessels’ came too late 
to relieve it; and they were both taken 
by the ezar. His journal makes men- 
tion, that, as a reward for his service, 
“the captain of the bombardiers was 
created knight of the order of St. An- 
drew, by admiral Golovin, first knight 
of the order.” 

After he had taken Nientschantz, he 
resolved to build the city of Peters- 
burg, at the mouth of the Neva, upon 
Ae Gulf of Finland. 

King Augustus’s affairs were in a 


1 May 12th, 1708. 
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Jesperate state: the successive victo- 
ries of the Swedes in Poland had en- 
couraged his enemies in their opposi- 
tion; and even his friends prevailed on 
him to dismiss a body of twenty thou- 
sand Russians with which his army had 
been reinforced. The motive they 
alleged was, that this sacrifice would 
deprive the malcontents of any pretext 
for joining the king of Sweden; but 
enemies are disarmed by force and en- 
couraged by indulgence. Those twen- 
ty thousand men, disciplined by Pat- 
kul, did very great service in Livonia 
and Ingria, while Augustus was losing 
his dominions. This reinforcement, 
and especially the possession of Nient- 
schantz, enabled the czar to found his 
new capital. 

It was in this desert and marshy spot 
of ground, which communicates but 
one way with the continent, that he 
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Jaid the foundation of Petersburg.’ 
The ruins of some of the bastions at 
Nientschantz supplied the first stones. 
He began with erecting a small fort on 
Vassili Ostrof, an island which now 
stands in the midst of the city. The 
Swedes took no heed of this settlement, 
formed in a morass, and inaccessible to 
vessels of burden: but how great their 
surprise when they saw the fortifica- 
tions advanced, a town raised, and the 
little island of Cronslot, situate over 
against it, changed, in 1704, into the 
fortress of Cronstadt, under the cannon 
of which even the largest fleets may 
safely ride at anchor! 

An enterprise of this kind seemed 
to require peaceful times, yet it was 
executed in the hurry and confusion of 
war; workmen of every sort were call- 
ed together from Moscow, from Astra- 


1 Petersburg was founded the 27th of May, 1703, on Whit 
Sunday. 
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khan, from Kasan, and the Ukraine to 
assist in the building of the city. Nei- 
ther the difficulty of the ground, which 
he was obliged to drain and to raise, nor 
the distance of materials, nor the un- 
foreseen obstacles which constantly 
arose in every branch of labor, nor the 
mortality which carried off a prodi- 
gious number of workmen,’ could 
shake the fixed resolution of the foun- 
der of this metropolis. In the space of 
two months a new town arose out of 
the ground. It is true, it was no more 
than a cluster of huts, with two brick 
houses, surrounded by ramparts; but 
this was sufficient for a beginning; 
time and perseverance accomplished 
the rest. Petersburg had not been 
founded above five months when a 
Dutch vessel came to trade there: the 
eaptain received some presents for his 


1 A hundred thousand are said to have perished in the firs! 
year. 
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encouragement; and the Dutch soon 
learned the way to this harbor. 

It was not enough for Peter to have 
opened this new road to commerce and 
industry ; it was necessary for him to 
force into it his astonished subjects, in 
spite of their contrary habits and man- 
ners. For this reason it was that he 
covered his seas, lakes, and rivers with 
vessels of every kind, which he de- 
manded from all classes of the rich. 
He was resolved that his subjects 
should thus be made pilots and sailors. 
It was also with this purpose, of render- 
ing maritime the inland people whom 
he had transferred to Petersburg, that 
he did not throw a bridge over the 
Neva. He determined that the new 
inhabitants of its banks should cross 
that dangerous river only in sailing- 
boats, the art of guiding which would, 
he knew, soon be acquired by them 


when their lives were at stake. 
14 
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Nor did he listen to the complaints 
of all his other provinces, with respect 
to the remoteness of the situation which 
he had chosen for his capital; a ruinous 
distance, which could not fail to occa- 
sion an excessive tardiness in all ad- 
ministrative and judicial communica- 
tions. It was equally in vain that his 
boyars urged their objections to the 
barren and swampy soil, to the inclem- 
ent climate, in which winter reigned 
for eight months of the year, where rye 
was an article of garden culture, and. 
a beehive a curiosity; to the Neva, 
which was a mass of ice for four whole 
months, and of such unequal depth, 
that ships of war launched at Peters- 
burg could not descend it without the 
aid of machines to float them over the 
shoals, nor merchant vessels ascend 
without being towed; and to the port, 
capable, indeed, of containing three 
hundred sail, but the egress from 
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which, impeded by sands and rocks, 
is so beset by dangers, that, before 
steam navigation was known, there 
was no possibility of accomplishing it 
except with certain favorable winds. 

Peter set at nought all these serious 
inconveniences, nor did he take more 
heed of the freshness of the water, 
which spread rapid decay in his ships, 
or of that solitary tree on which was 
marked the height of the great inunda- 
tion of 1680, and which he cut down 
with his own hand. That irksome wit- 
ness showed clearly that a storm of 
some hours’ duration from the west, by 
driving back the waters of the Neva, 
would be sure to ingulf the new city, 
which was built upon piles in a bot- 
tomless marsh. 

Since, however, he was thus obsti- 
nately determined to choose for his 
eapital a spot so removed from the rest 
of his dominions, why did he not pre- 
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fer the eminences which were in its 
immediate neighborhood? The pala- 
ces, and most of the public establish- 
ments, might have been built there out 
of the reach of danger; and if the pas- 
sion of the czar for imitating Holland, 
his first instructor, was so strong that, 
at all risks, he must have something 
like that country, it was in his power 
to extend this upper city to the river, 
by adding a lower city, in which he 
might have given a copy of Amster- 
dam and its commercial streets, consist- 
ing of canals between a double quay. 
While Peter was directing the foun- 
dation of his new capital, he took care 
to render it inaccessible to the enemy, 
by making himself master of all the 
neighboring posts. A Swedish colonei, 
named Croniort, having stationed his 
men in the river Sestra, whence he 
threatened the growing town, Peter 
marched up to him with the two regi 
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ments of guards, defeated the colonel’s 
detachment, and obliged him to repass 
the river. When he had thus provided 
for the security of the town he repaired 
to Olonitz, to order a number of small 
vessels to be put upon the stocks; and 
returned to Petersburg on board a frig- 
ate which had been built by his direc- 
tion, together with six transports for 
present use, till the others could be fin- 
ished. He then surveyed and sounded 
the coast himself, and fixed the spot on 
which the fort of Cronslot was to be 
erected: after making a model of it in 
wood, he employed prince Mentchikof 
to carry it into execution. This done, 
he set out for Moscow (Nov. 5), intend- 
ing to pass the winter in that city, and 
enforce the several regulations and 
changes which he had made in the 
laws, manners, and customs of Russia. 
He likewise put his finances into a new 
order ; vei which he expedited the 
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works undertaken on the river Voroneje, 
at Asof, and in a harbor which he was 
building upon the Sea of Asof, under 
the fort of Taganrok. 

Upon his return to Petersburg | 
(March 30), finding the new citadel of 
Cronslot, whose foundations had been 
laid in the sea, entirely finished, he 
provided it with numerous artillery. 
In order to establish himself in Ingria, 
and to wipe off the disgrace received 
before Narva, he deemed it necessary 
to make himself master of that city. 
While he was making the preparations 
for the siege, a small fleet of Swedish 
brigantines appeared on the lake of 
Peipus, to oppose his designs. The 
Russian galleys came out to meet them, 
a brisk engagement ensued, and the 
whole Swedish squadron, carrying nine- 
ty-eight pieces of cannon, was taken. 
After this victory the czar besieged 
Narva by sea and land, and at the 
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same time laid siege to Dorpat, in 
Esthonia, he himself incessantly going 
from one to the other, to forward the 
attacks and direct the different ap- 
proaches. 

Schlippenbach, the Swedish general, 
was then in the neighborhood of Dor- 
pat with about two thousand five hun- 
dred men. The garrison expected 
every moment he would attempt to 


‘throw succors into the town. But 


Peter prevented this design by an in- 
genious stratagem. He ordered Swed- 
ish uniforms, colors, and standards for 
two regiments of infantry, and one of 
cavalry. The pretended Swedes attack- 
ed the trenches, and the Russians feign- 
ed a retreat; the garrison was thereby 
deluded to make a sally (June 27); the 
mock combatants joined their forces, 
and fell upon the Swedes, one half of 
whom were killed, and the other half 
got back to the town. Schlippenbach 
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came up soon after, with intent to re- 
lieve it, but was entirely defeated. At 
length Dorpat was obliged to capitu- 
late (July 23), just as Peter was going 
to order a general assault. 

At the same time the czar received 
a considerable check on the side of his 
new city of Petersburg; which did 
not, however, hinder him from going 
on with the buildings, nor from press- 
ing the siege of Narva. We have al- 
ready mentioned that he had sent a 
supply of men and money to king 
Augustus, whom Charles was stripping 
of hiscrown; but both those aids proy- 
ed ineffectual. The Russians having 
joined the Lithnanians, who adhered 
to Augustus, were entirely routed in 
Courland by Léwenhaupt, the Swedish — 
general (July 31). Had the victors 
directed their efforts towards Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, they might have 
demolished the czar’s new works, and 
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baffled all his grand designs. Peter 
was every day undermining the out- 
wall of Sweden, and Charles did not 
seem to regard him; being engaged in 
a pursuit less advantageous to his peo- 
ple, but more glorious to his arms. 

On the 12th of July, 1704, a single 
colonel, at the head of a Swedish de- 
tachment, had obliged the Polish no- 
_ bility to proceed to the nomination of 
a new king on the field of election, call- 
ed Kolo, in the neighborhood of War- 
saw. ‘The cardinal, primate, and seve- 
ral bishops submitted to the will and 
pleasure of a Lutheran prince, notwith- 
standing the menaces and excommuni- 
cations of the supreme pontiff. Stanis- 
laus lLeszezynski was elected, and 
Charles X11. caused him to be acknowl- 
edged as sovereign by a considerable 
part of the Polish nation. In order that 
Charles might continue to find occupa- 
tion in Poland, Peter concluded a new 
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treaty with Augustus in Narva (30th 
Aug.); and while his rival busied him- 
self in making sovereigns, he employed 
his time in beating the Swedish gene- 
rals in Esthonia and Ingria; and in 
pressing the siege of Narva, which he 
carried by assault on the 20th of 
August. 

At the sacking of the town it was 
only by killing several of his soldiers 
with his own sword that he succeeded 
in saving his new subjects from their 
violence; but his own violence he was 
not able to control. At sight of count 
Horn, the governor, who was brought 
to him a prisoner, he darted forward, 
struck him in the face, and exclaimed : 
“Tt is you, and you only, who are the 
cause of so many calamities! Ought 
you not to have capitulated when you 
aad no hope of assistance?” Then 
throwing his sword on the table, ‘‘ Look 
wt that blood.” he cried; “it is not 
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Swedish, but Russian ; that sword has 
saved the unfortunate inhabitants who 
were sacrificed by your obstinacy.” 
Peter now being master of all Ingria, 
conferred the government of that prov- 
ince on Mentchikof. As soon as the 
season approached for opening the 
campaign in Poland (May, 1705), he 
made haste to join the army, which he 
had assembled on the frontiers of Lith- 
uania, in order to assist Augustus. But 
while he was thus endeavoring to sup- 
port his ally, the Swedes had fitted 
out a fleet, which threatened the de- 
struction of his new settlements of Pe- 
tersburg and Cronslot. This squadron 
consisted of two-and-twenty ships of 
war, carying from fifty-four to sixty- 
four guns each, besides six frigates, 
two bomb-ketches, and two fire-ships. 
The land forces on board the transports 
made a descent in the little island of 
Kotin. But a Russian colonel, named 
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Tolboguin, having caused his regiment 
to lie flat on their bellies while the 
Swedes were landing, ordered them to 
rise up of a sudden ; and they made so 
brisk and so regular a fire, as obliged 
the enemy to retreat in the utmost con- 
fusion to their ships, abandoning their 
dead, with the loss of three hundred 
prisoners (June 17). 

In the mean time, the Swedish fleet 
hovered still upon the coast, and threat- 
ened Petersburg. The land forces had 
made another descent, and met with the 
like repulse. A body of troops were 
advancing at the same time by land 
from Vyborg, under the command of 
~Meidel, the Swedish general, and had 
taken their route by Schliisselburg. 
This was the most formidable attack 
that Charles had yet made against the 
territories either conquered or created 
by Peter. But the Swedes were re- 
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pulsed on every side, and Petersburg 
was saved (June 25). 

The czar, on the other hand, was 
marching towards Courland, and pur- 
posing to penetrate as faras Riga. His 
plan was to make himself master of 
Livonia, while Charles completed the 
reduction of Poland under the obedi- 
ence of the new king. Peter contin- 
ued still at Vilna, in Lithuania; and 


‘marshal Sheremetef was approaching 


towards Mittau, the capital of Courland ; 
but there he met with Lowenhaupt, a 
general celebrated for many victories. 
The two armies engaged at a place 
called Gemauers-hoff, or Gemauers. In 
matters depending on experience and 
discipline, the Swedes, though inferior 
in number, had always the advantage : 
the Russians were entirely defeated, 
and lost all their artillery (July 28). 
After three defeats at Gemauers, Ja- 


eobstadt, and Narva, Peter still retriey- 
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ed his losses, and even converted them 
to hisadvantage ; for L6wenhaupt wasso 
ill supplied that he was unable to main- 
tain himself in Courland, and obliged 
to retreat to Riga. After the battle of 
Gemauers, Peter marched a large army 
into Courland, sat down before Mittau, 
made himself master of the town, and 
laid siege to the citadel, which he took 
by capitulation (Sept. 14). At the tak- 
ing of Narva, Peter had so chastised 
the plundering propensities of his Rus- 
sians, that the soldiers now appointed 
to guard the vaults in the castle of 
Mittau, the usual burying-place of the 
great dukes of Courland, finding that 
the bodies of those princes had been 
dragged out of their tombs and stripped 
of their ornaments, refused to under- 
take the charge till they had sent for a 
Swedish colonel to examine the place, 
who gave them a certificate acknowl 
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sdging that the troops of his own na- 
tion had committed this outrage. 

During these transactions, a report 
was spread throughout the Russian em- 
pire that Peter had been totally defeat- 
ed at the battle of Gemauers ; a report 
which did him more mischief than the 
loss of the battle. The people of As- 
trakhan, emboldened by this false intel- 
ligence to revolt, and incited by a son 
of one of the strelitz who had been ex- 
ecuted, murdered the governor of the 
town. Peter was obliged to send his 
best general, Sheremetef, with a body 
of forces to quell the insurrection and 
punish the ringleaders. 

The czar seemed to be now in a very 
}recarious situation, from a combina- 
tion of hostile circumstances: such as 
Charles’s good fortune and valor; the 
forced neutrality of Denmark; the re 
bellion in Astrakhan; the discontent 
of a people sensible of the restraint, 
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but not of the utility, of the late refor- 
mation ; the disaffection of the nobili- 
ty, in consequence of their being sub- 
jected to military discipline; and the 
exhausted state of the revenue. Yet 
he never desponded. He soon quelled 
the revolt; then providing for the secu- 
rity of Ingria, and making himself mas- 
ter of the citadel of Mittau, in spite of 
the victorious Léwenhaupt, who had 
not a sufficient force to oppose him, he 
found himself at liberty to march an ar- 
my through Samogitia and Lithuania. 
After reinforcing Augustus, he left him 
at Grodno, the capital of Lithuania, and 
returned to Moscow (Dec. 30), where 
he had no sooner arrived than he re- 
ceived advice that Charles XII. had 
carried all before him, and was advanc- 
ing towards Grodno in order to attack 
the Russian forces. Augustus had 
been obliged to fly from Grodno, and 
to retire precipitately towards Saxony 
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with four regiments of Russian dra- 
goons ; a step which both weakened 
and discouraged the army of his pro- 
tector. Peter found all the avenues to 
Grodno occupied by the Swedes, and 
his troops dispersed. 

While he was assembling his scatter- 
ed forces with great difficulty in Lithu- 
ania, the celebrated general Schulen- 
burg, in whom Augustus had placed his 
last hopes, and who afterwards acquir- 
ed such glory in the defence of Corfu 
against the Turks, was in full march to- 
wards Great Poland with about twelve 
thousand Saxons and six thousand Rus- 
sians, drawn from the body of troops 
with which the czar had intrusted 
that unfortunate prince. Schulenburg 
expected, with some reason, that he 
should be able to save Augustus from 
ruin; he perceived that Charles XII. 
was employed on the side of Lithuania, 


and that there was only a body of ten 
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thousand Swedes, under Rehnskiold, te 
interrupt his march. He therefore ad 
vanced with confidence towards the 
frontiers of Silesia, the usual passage 
from Saxony to Upper Poland. Upon 
his arrival in the neighborhood of a 
little town called Fraustadt, on the 
frontiers of that kingdom, he met mar- 
shal Rehnskiéld, who was come to give 
him battle. 

There was a French rognaene in the 
Saxon army who had been taken pris- 
oners atthe famous battle of Hoch- 
stadt, and obliged to serve under king 
Augustus. They had the care of the 
artillery ; and being not only admirers 
of the heroism of Charles XII., but dis- 
satisfied with their Saxon masters, they 
laid down their arms as soon as they 
beheld the enemy (Feb. 6), and desired 
to be admitted into the service of the 
king of Sweden, with whom they con- 
tinued to the end of the war. This 
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was only a prelude to a complete vic- 
tory: out of the whole Russian army 
hardly three battalions were saved ; ev- 
ery soldier that escaped was wounded, 
and as no quarter was granted, the re- 
mainder were all slain. Norberg, the 
chaplain, states that the Swedish word at 
this battle was, in the name of God ; 
and that of the Muscovites, kzll all: 
but it was the Swedes that slaughtered 
all in the name of God.' The czar 
himself assures us in one of his manifes- 
toes’ that many of his soldiers who 
had been taken prisoners, as well Rus- 
sians as Cossacks and Calmuck, were 
murdered in cold blood three days af- 
ter the battle. The irregular troops of 
both armies had accustomed the gen- 
erals to these cruelties ; greater were 
never committed in the most barba- 
rous ages. “I had the honor,” says 


§Voltairea. §2The czar’s manifesto in the Ukraine, 1709. 
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Voltaire, * of hearing the following an- 
ecdote from king Stanislaus himself : 
That in one of the skirmishes which 
frequently happened in Poland, a Rus- 
sian officer, who had been his friend, 
caine after the defeat of the corps un- 
der his command to put himself under 
his protection; and that Steinbok, the 
Swedish general, shot him dead with a 
pistol while he held him in his arms.” 

The Russians had now lost four 
pitched battles with the Swedes, with- 
out reckoning the other victories of 
Charles XII. in Poland. The czar’s 
forces at Grodno were in danger of a 
greater disgrace, and of being entirely 
encompassed by the enemy: but he 
fortunately assembled the several parts 
of his army, and even strengthened 
them with new reinforcements. Being 
obliged to provide at the same time for 
these forces and for the preservation of 
his conquests in Ingria, he ordered his 
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troops to march eastward, under the 
command of prince Mentchikof, and 
thence southward as far as Kief. 

While his men were upon their march 
he repaired to Schliisselburg, Narva and 
Petersburg, and put those places in the 
best posture of defence. From the Bal- 
tic he hurried to the banks of the Dnie- 
per, in order to march back into Poland 
by the way of Kief; his constant aim 
being to prevent Charles from reaping 
any benefit by his victories. At this 
time he attempted a new conquest, that 
of Viborg, the capital of Carelia, on 
the Gulf of Finland (Oct.); but met 
with a disappointment; for succors 
arrived at a seasonable juncture, so that. 
he was obliged to desist from his enter- 
prise. His rival, Charles XII., did not 
acquire a single province by gaining so 
many victories. At that time he was 
in pursuit of Augustus in Saxony; in- 
tent upon humbling that prince, and 
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crushing him with his whole weight; 
but not at all solicitous about recover- 
ing Ingria, which had been wrested 
from him by a vanquished enemy. 
The terror of Charles’s arms was 
spread through Upper Poland, Silesia, 
and Saxony. King Augustus’s whole 
family—his mother, his wife, his son, 
and the principal nobility of the coun-— 
try, had retired into Germany. Au- 
gustus now sued for peace, choosing to 
surrender himself to the discretion of 
his conqueror rather than into the arms 
of his protector. He was negotiating 
a treaty which stripped him of the 
crown of Poland, and covered him at 
the same time with ignominy. This 
treaty he was obliged to conceal from 
the Russian generals under whose pro- 
tection he was at that time in Poland ; 
while Charles was prescribing laws in 
Leipsic, and trampling upon his elector 
ate, Already had his plenipotentiar‘es 
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signed the fatal convention (Sept. 14) 
by which he not only resigned the 
erown of Poland, but promised never 
more to assume the title of king; at 
the same time, he acknowledged the 
regal dignity of Stanislaus, renounced 
the alliance of the czar, his benefactor 
and to complete his humiliation, en- 
gaged to deliver up into the hands of 
Charles XII. John Reinhold Patkul, 
the czar’s ambassador, and general in 
the Russian service, who had been 
fighting in his defence. Some time 
before this he had ordered Patkul to 
be arrested upon false suspicions, con- 
trary to the law of nations; and now 
he violated this law again by surrender- 
ing him to his enemy. In signing this 
treaty which robbed him of his honor 
and his crown, he likewise endangered 
his liberty, because he was then at the 
mercy of prince Mentchikof in Pos 
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nania, and the few Saxon troops he had 
with him were paid by the Russians. 

Opposite to prince Mentchikof’s quar- 
ters lay encamped a Swedish army, 
reinforced by the Poles in Stanislaus’s 
interest, and commanded by general 
Maderfeld. The prince, not knowing 
that Augustus was in treaty with the 
enemies of Russia, proposed to attack 
them, and Augustus durst not refuse. 
The battle was fought in the neighbor- 
hood of Kalish, in the palatinate be- 
longing to Stanislaus (Nov. 19). This 
was the first time that the Russians 
gained a pitched battle against the 
Swedes; and the whole honor was due 
to prince Mentchikof; 4000 of the 
enemy were killed, and 2598 taken 
prisoners. 

It is difficult to comprehend how 
Augustus could be prevailed upon af 
ter this battle to ratify a treaty which 
deprived him of the whole benefit of sc 
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signal a victory. But Charles was tri- 
umphant in Saxony, where his very 
name intimidated his enemies: besides, 
Augustus had little expectation of be- 
ing steadily supported by the Russians; 
in short, the Polish party in his enemy’s 
interest were so strong, and Augustus 
himself was so ill advised, that he sign- 
ed this fatal convention. Neither did 
he stop here: he wrote to Fingstein, 
his envoy, a letter more shameful than 
the treaty itself, in which he begged 
pardon for having obtained a victory, 
protesting “that the battle was fought 
against his will; that the Russians and 
the Poles, his adherents, had obliged 
him to it; that with this design he had 
made some movements to abandon 
Mentchikof; that Maderfeld might have 
beaten him had he made a proper use 
of the opportunity ; that he would deli- 
ver back all the Swedish prisoners, or 


break with the Russians; in short, that 
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he would give the king of Sweden all 
proper satisfaction ”—for having dared 
to beat his troops. 

There were two other circumstances 
which completed the misfortunes of the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, and 
plainly showed the ill use which Charles 
made of his success. The first was his 
obliging Augustus to write a letter of 
congratulation to the new king Stanis- 
laus; the second was terrible, he even 
compelled Augustus to deliver up Pat- 
kul, the czar’s ambassador, into his 
hands; and that minister was after- 
wards broken alive upon the wheel at 
Casimir, in the month of September, 
1707. Norberg, the chaplain, acknowl- 
edges that the orders for his execution 
were written in Charles’s own hand. 
Justly does Voltaire observe, that the 
law of nature and nations was violated 
apon this occasion by the law of the 
longest sword. The splendor of high 
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achievements used formerly to cover 
such cruelties, but now they are an in- 
delible stain to military glory. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


OHARLES XII. INVADES RUSSIA.—BATTLE 
OF POLTAVA.—BALTIO PROVINCES CON- 
QUERED.—WAR WITH TURKEY.—OAPI- 
TULATION OF PRUTH. 


CHARLES was now triumphing at Al- 
transtadt, in the neighborhood of Leip- 
sic. The Protestant princes of the 
empire flocked from all sides to yield 
him homage, and sue for his protection. 
Ambassadors from most of the powers 
in Europe courted his alliance. The 
emperor Joseph paid implicit submis- 
sion to his will. Peter then perceiving 
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that Augustus had renounced his pro- 
tection and the Polish throne, and that 
part of the nation had acknowledged 
Stanislaus, began to listen to the pro- 
posal made to him by Yolkova of choos- 
ing a third king. 

Several palatines were proposed at 
the diet of Lublin; among the rest, 
prince Ragotski appeared upon the list, 
the same who had been long detained 
in prison in his youthful days by the 
emperor Leopold, and who was his 
competitor for the Hungarian throne 
after he had recovered his liberty. 
This negotiation was pushed very far, 
and Poland was upon the point of hay- 
ing three kings at a time: Prince Ra- 
gotski not being able to succeed, Peter 
was inclined to confer the crown on 
Siniafski, grand general of the republic, 
a man of power and interest, and head 
of a third party, that would neither 
acknowledge Pperapet- lnonad king nor 
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the person elected by the contrary fac- 
tion. 

In the midst of these disturbances 
there was, according to custom, some 
talk of peace. Besseval, the French 
envoy at the court of Saxony, endeav- 
ored to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the czar and the king of Swed- 
en. The French government had a 
notion, that if Charles made a peace 
with the Muscovites and Poles, he 
might possibly turn his arms against 
the emperor Joseph, with whom he 
was offended, and to whom he had pre- 
scribed very severe terms during the 
time he1esided inSaxony. But Charles 
made answer, that he would treat with 
the czar in the city of Moscow. Upon 
this occasion it was that Peter said, 
‘My brother Charles wants tc act the 
part of Alexander, but he shall not find 
me a Darius.” 

The Russians were stil] in Poland, 
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and even at Warsaw, while the person 
who had been raised to the Polish 
throne by Charles XII. was hardly ac- 
knowledged by that nation. In the 
mean time, Charles was enriching his 
troops with the spoils of Saxony. 

At length he began his march (Ang. 
22, 1707) from his head-quarters at 
Altranstadt, with an army of 45,000, 
men ; against so great a force it was very 
unlikely that the czar should be able 
to make a stand, since he had been en- 
tirely defeated by only 8000 Swedes at 
Narva. Charles boasted that “ his 
whip would be sufficient to drive the 
Muscovite rabble before him, not only 
out of Moscow, but from the world.” 

While the Swedish troops were pass- 
ing near the walls of Dresden, Charles 
paid an extraordinary visit to king Au- 
gustus; a visit which, according to Nor- 
berg, posterity will always admire—at 
‘east, they will read the account of it 
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with some surprise, for it was certainly 
running a great risk to trust himself 
in the hands of a prince whom he had 
stripped of his kingdom. Thence he 
continued his march through Silesia, 
and at length re-entered Poland. That 
kingdom had been entirely ravaged by 
war, ruined by factions, and exposed 
to all sorts of calamities. Charles was 
advancing through Massovia, and chose 
the worst rode he could take. The in- 
habitants fled into the morasses, being 
determined at least to make him pur- 
chase his passage. Six thousand peas- 
ants deputed one of their body to speak 
to him ; this was an old man, of a very 
extraordinary size and figure, clad in 
white, and armed with two carbines. 
He addressed his discourse to Charles, 
but as the Swedes did not rightly nn 
derstand what he said, they made ne 
scruple to kill him in the presence of 
their king and in the middle of his ha- 
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rangue. The peasants in a rage im- 
mediately withdrew, and took to their 
arms. The Swedes seized on as many as 
they could find, and obliged them to 
hang one another; the last was forced 
to tie the cord about his neck him- 
self, and to be his own executioner. 
All their habitations were reduced to 
ashes. This fact is mentioned by Nor- 
berg, the chaplain, who was an eye- 
Witness ; so that we can neither reject 
his testimony, nor help being struck 
with horror at such cruelty. 

This new expedition was intended by 
Charles as a retaliation upon Peter, who 
already looked upon the Baltie provin- 
ces as a certain possession, and reckoned 
with such security upon king Augus 
tus, that he even overlooked the sur- 
render of his ambassador. Publicly, 
and for appearance sake, Peter took 
the usual steps for Patkul’s deliverance; 
out it was believed that he secretly ac- 
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quiesced, because nothing resulted from 
his representations. Charles’s plan of 
following the Russians through wastes, 
morasses, and forests, into the heart of 
a barbarous country, was approved of 
by no one; Rehnskidld, it is true, suf- 
fered himself to feign acquiescence, 
because he and Piper governed the 
young king by yielding to his capricious 
and wilful schemes; as soon however, 
as he, like an experienced general, wish- 
ed toexecute any judicious plan ina 
proper military manner, the king no 
longer listened to him. According to 
Charles’s determination, Léwenhaupt 
was to march out of Livonia and Cour- 
land, through Lithuania, and to join kim 
at the Beresina, which has once more be- 
come celebrated in our own days. He 
was to give up Livonia, which had now 
been defended for seven years, and 
wasted by friends and foes, to take 
along with him such cattle, horses 
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stores, and artillery as remained, and 
advance with his king towards Mos- 
cow, whilst all was in a state of hostili- 
ty behind him in Poland and around 
him in Russia. 

As Charles was entering Grodno (the 
6th and 12th February, 1708), he 
learned that Peter had caused all the 
inhabitants of Narva and Dorpat 
to be carried off into the interior of 
Russia (they were only permitted to 
return in 1714); but this news made as 
little impression upon him as the hor- 
rors committed by the Russians in 
Finland. From this moment forward 
his conduct became more and more in- 
comprehensible. He first continued 
his march through bogs and forests in 
the most unfavorable season of the 
year, then remained for the three best 
months wholly inactive at Rodeskie- 
wicze, and finally liberated the Russian 
prisoners in May, who immediately re- 
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inforced the enemy’s troops. He call 
ed Léwenhaupt to his councils, who re- 
mained with him six weeks, and every 
thing was agreed upon as to their future 
movements ; but when Léwenhaupt re- 
turned to Livonia, and was advancing 
with his army,.Charles, without any 
necessity, forgot his promise to meet 
him at the appointed place. In the 
mean time, the king had set out in 
June from Rodesdiewieze and passed 
the Beresina; his delusion was in- 
creased by a fruitless victory at Go- 
lovtchin on the 4th of July. He after- 
wards took Mohilef, and reached the 
Dnieper, passed over the river in the 
midst of an unceasing contest carried 
on by the Russians, who were around 
him in swarms, and who had got some. 
experience in warfare from their re- 
peated collisions with himself. They 
were, indeed, obliged to pay for their 
experience by the sacrifice of the 
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greater number of men, whilst the 
Swedes lost comparatively few ; but 
Peter was easily able to replace his 
loss, whilst that of Charles was irre- 
parable. 

Whilst Charles passed the Dnieper, 
and entered into a close alliance with 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, who re- 
garded Peter as the enemy of their in- 
dependence, the Russian army was-sep- 
arated into three great divisions, in or- 
der that every division sent forward 
by Charles, or which might be advane- 
ing to form a junction with him, might’ 
be overpowered by a superior force. 
The consequences of this disposition 
were first felt by Lagercrona, and next 
by Loéwenhaupt. Lagercrona had re- 
ceived orders to advance with a divis- 
ion of troops into the Ukraine, whilst 
Charles continued his march towards 
Smolensk. This division was attacked 
at Dobro by Mentchikof (20th Septem- 
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ber, 1709) and defeated, and every one 


expected that Charles, who was in want 
of many necessary supplies, would 
wait the arrival of Lowenhaupt at the 
appointed place, when he at length 
halted for a considerable time at the 
end of September and the beginning 
of October. Loéwenhaupt, on this occa- 
sion, gained for himself immortal re- 
nown. Surrounded on every side by the 
enemy, and obliged to march through 
wastes and forests, he reached the place, 
with all his baggage and artillery, 
where he hoped to find Charles. He 
found him not, but, on. the contrary, 
was attacked near Liesna by a superior 
Russian force; he had only 10,000 men 
against 40,000 ; he won the victory, 
but was obliged to leave behind him 
his horses, cattle, provisions, and artil- 
lery ; in short, all that he was to bring 
to Charles, in order to save his heroes 
and their honor by a hasty march, 
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Charles’s conduct on this occasion 
shows how very little idea he had of 
those principles which ought to guide 
a commander ; for Lowenhaupt fought 
this battle on the 9th of October, and 
on the 11th formed a junction with the 
army of the king. 

The march into the Ukraine, which 
threw Lowenhaupt completely into the 
hands of the Russians, had been under- 
taken by Charles because Mazeppa, the 
hetman of the Cossacks, now seventy 
years old, had before supplied him with 
provisions, and now invited him to join 
him. Charles was neither acquainted 
with the unbounded plains of the 
Ukraine, the. relation of the different 
tribes of Cossacks to one another, nor 
the influence which Mazeppa had 
amongst them. Hitherto he had cruel- 
ly harassed the Cossacks, and now he 
appeared among them at once, without 
having previously concluded any agree- 
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ment either with them or their hetman. 
Mazeppa, indeed, with his army passed 
over the Desna ; his followers, however, 
believed they were being led against 
Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
soon as his views were known, because 
they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hetman 
joined the Swedes with only 7000 men, 
but Charles prosecuted his march and 
despised every warning. He passed 
the Desna; the country on the further 
side became more and more desolate, 
and appearances more melancholy, for 
the winter was one of the most severe ; 
hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen 
to death because Charles insisted upon 
pursuing his march even in December — 
and January. The civil war in Poland 
in the mean time raged more violently 
than ever, and Peter sent divisions of 
his Russians to harass and persecute 
the partisans of Stanislaus. The three 
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men who stood in most immediate rela 
tion to the Swedish king, Piper, Rehn 
skidld, and Lowenhaupt, belonged, in- 
deed, to the greatest men of their cen- 
tury ; but they were sometimes disuni- 
ted in their opinions, and sometimes in- 
censed and harassed by the obstinacy 
of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his con- 
nection with Charles, his residence (Ba- 
turin) was destroyed by Mentchikof, 
and his faithful Cossacks, upon Peter’s 
demand, were obliged to choose another 
hetman (November, 1708). Neither 
Piper nor Mazeppa could move the ob- 
stinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-fortified city of Poltava. 
Mazeppa represented to him in vain 
that, by an attack upon Poltava, he 
would excite the Cossacks of the Falls 
(Zaporogues) against him ; and Piper 
entreated him, to no purpose, to draw 
meaner te the Poles, who were favora- 
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ble to his cause, and to march towards 
the Dnieper ; he continued, however, to 
sacrifice his men by his march, till, in 
February (1709), a thaw set in. He 
was successful in gaining the favor of 
the Zaporogues through their hetman, 
Horodenski; but fortune had altogeth- 
er forsaken the Swedes since January. 
In that month they were in possession 
of Moprik; in February, the battles at 
Goronodek and Rashevka were decided 
in favor of the Russians; in March, 
Sheremetef took Gaditch, which was 
occupied by the Swedes, and thereby 
gave a position to the Russian army 
which could not but prove destructive 
to the Swedes, who were obliged to 
besiege Poltava without the necessary 
means, because their intractable king 
insisted upon the siege. In April and 
May, the Swedes exerted themselves 
in vain in throwing up trenches before 
the miserable fortifications of Poltava, 
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whilst the Russians were enclosing them 
inanet. One part of the Russians had 
already passed the Vorskla in May, and 
Peter had no sooner arrived, in the 
middle of June, than the whole army 
passed the river, in order to offer a de- 
cisive engagement to the invaders. 
Rehnskidld acted as commander-in- 
chief at the battle of Poltava; for 
Charles had received a dangerous 
wound in his foot ten days before, and 
was unable to mount his horse. The 
Swedes on this day performed miracles 
of bravery, but every thing was against 
them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at 
length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily ex- 
plained, when it is known that they 
were in want of all the munitions of 
war, even powder and lead, that they 
were obliged to storm the enemy’s for- 
tifications in opposition to an over- 
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whelming numerical force, and that 
Léwehnaupt and Rehnskidld were so 
much disunited in opinion, that the for- 
mer in his report of the engagement at 
Poltava, makes the bitterest complaints 
against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually 
adopted by all historians. Of the whole 
Swedish army, only 14,000 or 15,000 
under Léwenhaupt and Kreuz succeed- 
ed in erecting an ill-fortified camp on 
the Dnieper, where they were shut up 
by the Russians and the river. This 
small force might possibly have suc- 
ceeded in fighting its way into Poland, 
and Charles had at first adopted this 
- determination ; he was, however, with 
great trouble, induced to pass the 
Dnieper, and, accompanied by a small 
guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His 
plan was to reach the Bug over the 
pasture lands which then belonged to 
the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, aid 
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ed by the Turks and the Tatars, to 
make his way first to Otchakof, and 
and then to Bender, whence he hoped 
to persuade the Turks to take part in 
the Polish affairs. As soon as the king 
had escaped (10th July, 1709), Lowen- 
haupt, mourning over the sacrifice 
which the wilfulness of Charles had 
brought upon the Swedes, concluded a 
capitulation, in virtue of which all the 
baggage and artillery were surrendered 
to the Russians, together with the rem- 
nant of the Swedish army, which, cal- 
culating those who had been taken 
prisoners in the battle, amounted in all 
to about 18,000 men. 

Charles’s flight to Bender, and his 
long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favorable events which 
could have occurred for the accomplish- 
ment of Peter’s great plans. He was 
now master in Poland. In the Swed- 
ish, German, and French adventurers 
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who had been in Charles’s army, he re- 
ceived the very best instructors of his 
people. Among those who entered in- 
to his service, there were experienced 
officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engineers. The Swedes, who for thir- 
teen years long were neither set at lib- 
erty nor received from their impover- 
ished country the usual support of pris- 
oners of war, were distributed over the 
whole of Russia, and sent far into Sibe- 
ria. They founded schools and institu- 
tions, in order to get a livelihood, and 
used their knowledge and experience 
against their will for the promotion of 
Peter’s designs. This was the more 
important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners 
who was not in a condition to teach the 
Russians to whom he came something 
of immediate utility, drawn from his 
experience in his native land. Many 
never returned to their homes, because 
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they had raised up institutions, and 
commenced undertakings which were 
as advantageous to themselves as to 
the Russian empire. 

The victory of Poltava was immedi- 
ately followed by another combination 
against Sweden. Augustus prepared 
to recover his throne ; and Peter met 
him at Thorn (October, 1709), where 
they entered intoa secret alliance. Pe- 
ter, without any idea of fulfilling his 
engagement, promised Livonia to the 
Poles; and Augustus agreed in return 
that Esthonia and all the other Baltic 
provinces should be united with Russia. 
This was kept secret; whilst publicly 
they spoke only of a defensive alliance, 
in which Poland, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Saxony were the contracting par- 
ties. Peter alone was the gainer. Au- 
gustus travelled, caroused, gambled, 
and offended the Poles. The king of 
Denmark suffered a disgraceful defeat 
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in his attack on the southern provinces 
of Sweden. Prussia became afraid, and 
hesitated, whilst Peter incessantly fol- 
lowed up his own plans even in Polish 
Prussia. He took Elbing by storm, 
and kept possession of it, although the 
cession of that country had been prom- 
ised to the king of Prussia. Russians 
were scattered about in every part of 
Poland. Riga was besieged, and after 
a brave defence captured (June, 1710). 
The same fate befell Viborg, Kexholm, 
Revel, Pernau, and the island of Oesel. 
Even the German possessions of Swe- 
den were threatened simultaneously by 
the Russians, Danes, Prussians, and 
Saxons. 

In Moscow the year 1710 was ushered 
in with a solemnity most agreeable toa 
people who had been apprehensive of 
seeing their capital in possession of 
those very Swedes who were now led 
through it in triumph. The artillery of 
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the vanquished, their colors and stand- 
ards, their king’s litter, the soldiers, 
officers, generals, and ministers of the 
captive Swedes, all on foot, moved in 
solemn procession under seven mag- 
nificent arches, attended with the ring- 
ing of bells, the sound of trumpets, 
volleys from a hunded pieces of can- 
non, and the acclamations of an im- 
mense multitude. The victors on 
horseback, with the generals at their 
head, and Peter in his rank of major- - 
general, closed the procession. At 
each triumphal arch stood the deputies 
of the several orders of the state. At 
the last was a chosen band of young 
noblemen, the sons of boyars, in Ro- 
man dress, who presented the vic- 
torious monarch with a crown of lau- 
rel. 

This public festival was succeeded 
by another ceremony, that afforded no 
ress satisfaction than the former. In 

18 
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the year 1708 happened an incident, 
the more disagreeable to the Russians 
as Peter was at that time unprosperous 
in war. Mateof, his ambassador to the 
court of London, having obtained an 
audience of leave of queen Anne, was 
arrested for debt, at the suit of some 
English merchants, and obliged to give 
bail. The merchants insisted that the 
laws of commerce were of a superior na- 
ture to the privileges of ambassadors. 
On the other hand Mateof, and all the 
other foreign ministers who espoused 
his cause, maintained that their per- 
sons ought to be sacred. Peter, by his 
letters to queen Anne, strongly insisted 
upon having satisfaction. But she 
could not comply with his desire, since 
by the laws of England the merchants 
had a right to sue for their just de- 
mands. There was no law to exempt 
foreign ministers from being arrested 
for debt. The murder of Patkul, the 
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ezar’s ambassador, who had been exe- 
euted the preceding year by order of 
Charles XII., was in some measure an 
encouragement to the people of England 
not to respect a character so grossly 
abused. The other foreign ministers — 
residing then in London, were obliged 
to be bound for Mateof. All that the 
queen could do in favor of the czar, 
was to prevail on the parliament to 
pass an act whereby it was no longer 
lawful to arrest an ambassador for 
debt ; but after the battle of Poltava it 
became necessary to give a more pub- 
lic satisfaction to that prince. The 
queen by a formal embassy made an 
excuse for what had passed. Mr. 
Whitworth,’ who was chosen for this 
ceremony, opened his speech with the 
words: “ Most high and most mighty 
emperor.” He told the czar that the 


« February 16,1710. He was created Lord Whitworth by 
ing George L 
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gueen had imprisoned the persons who 
_ bad presumed to arrest his ambassador, 
and that the delinquents had been ren- 
dered infamous. There was not a word 
of truth in this; but the acknowledg- 
ment was sufficient. The title of em- 
peror, which the queen had not given 
Peter before the battle Poltava, plain- 
ly showed the degree of estimation to 
which he was now raised in Europe, 
The progress of the allies against 
Sweden was the cause of no little un- 
easiness to the naval powers and the 
emperor of Germany, who eagerly of- 
fered themselves as mediators. Charles 
declared that he would willingly accept 
their mediation as to Denmark and 
Poland, but declined it altogether with 
respect to Russia. | 
About this time Charles neither 
tould nor should have accepted any 
agreement in which the Russians were 
included, because he began at length 
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to see his cabals crowned with success, 
and his hopes realized in Constantino- 
ple. The Turks were willing to declare 
war against Russia, and the advantage 
was altogether on their side. Disputes 
had been carried on between Peter and 
the Turks ever since 1704, on the subject 
of the augmentation of his fleets in the 
Black Sea, and the fortifications of Asof 
and Taganrok. These disputes had hith- 
erto always been brought to a friendly 
termination, and the Turks had at last 
(September, 1709) formally renewed 
their treaty with the Russians. When 
Numan Kuprili afterwards caused a 
general war-cry in the country by his 
imprudence, the new grand vizier, 
Mehemet Baltadschi, was obliged to 
make the necessary preparations for 
war, and a declaration of hostilities 
was actually published in November, 
1710. 

This occurred about the same time 
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in which Peter had got full possession 
of Livonia and Esthonia, and, by the 
concession of a constitution and privi- 
leges, had gained over the nobility of 
both provinces to his cause. He was 
now seeking in like manner to draw 
over the princes of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia to his interests. In a treaty 
agreed to at Lutzk (April 1711), Deme- 
trius Cantemir promised his aid to the 
Russians in the Turkish war, and ob- 
tained in return an assurance of Rus- 
sian protection, and of the hereditary 
descent in his family of the princely 
dignity of Moldavia. In this year (1711) 
Peter anticipated the Turks in their 
attack. He descended the Dniester 
with his army, and appeared to threat 
en Bender, but allowed himself to be 
allured to the Pruth by the treacherous 
invitations of the hospodars of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. Demetrius Cante- 
mir and Brancovan pretended that 
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Peter would be able to seize upon con- 
siderable Turkish magazines, situated 
on the farther side of the Pruth. None 
had been established there. This led 
him away from the Dniester to the 
Pruth, and at length induced him to 
pass that river. He now appeared to 
be master of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
for he himself was received with pomp 
in Jassy, and Sheremetef with his army 
had been in Wallachia since March 
His joy, however, was short. The 
grand vizier, Mehemet Baltadschi, with 
an unusually numerous army, and 100,- 
000 Tatars, advanced to the Pruth, 
and threatened altogether to cut off 
Sheremetef. Peter hastened to meet 
the Turks, in order to keep open the 
communications and to assist his gen- 
eral. The Turks were in position 
near Faltschi. Peter was far from his 
9wn country, and destitute of provis- 
ons. He finally encamped (July, 
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1711) on a narrow piece of ground be- 
tween the Pruth anda morass. In this 
unfavorable position of the Russians, 
the whole series of engagements which 
took place during two days, with single 
divisions, were entirely adverse to their 
cause, and the main Russian army was 
obliged to retire into their camp. 
Rénne and Janus and their divisions 
were wholly separated from Peter, 
who saw himself quickly shut up on all 
sides. The Russian army had in their 
rear the khan of the Tatars. Around 
them were the river, the morass, and 
the Turkish army. The czar himself 
was prostrated by a fearful attack of 
disease, and yet his mind never showed 
itself greater than at this very moment. 
His magnanimity on this occasion is 
proved by his declaration sent to the 
Russian senate. ‘I announce to you,” 
he tells them, “that deceived by false 
ntelligence, and through no fault of 
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mine, Iam here shut up in my camp 
by a Turkish army four times more 
numerous than my own, our provis- 
ions cut off, and on the point of being 
cut to pieces or taken prisoners, unless 
Heaven come to our aid in some unex- 
pected manner. If it befall that I am 
taken by the Turks, you will no longer 
consider me your czar and lord, nor 
pay regard to any order that may be 
brought you on my part, not even 
though you may see my hand signed 
to it; but you will wait until I come 
myself in person. If I am destined to 
perish here, and you receive well-con- 
firmed news of my death, then you will 
choose for my successor the worthiest 
among you.” * 

The Russian army and their emperor 
now seemed utterly lost, when Catha- 


1 At this time Peter’sson Alexis was twenty-one years of 
ge. It is evident that the idea of excluding him from the 
yhrone had already taken hold of the ezar’s mind. 
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rine, whom Peter had already made 
his wife, but to whom he had not given 
the title or dignity of empress, was the 
means of delivering them from their 
despair, an event which surprised no 
one more than Charles XII. in Bender. 
Charles, in the most imprudent man- 
ner, had grievously insulted the grand 
vizier by his insolent and contemptu- 
ous conduct, and especially by declin- 
ing his invitation to visit him in his 
camp. Peter’s wife, Catharine, knew 
how to win the vizier’s favor by humil- 
lation and presents. The peace con- 
cluded on the Pruth, which Catharine 
effected, still remains a riddle, because 
the presents which she had it in her 
power to offer to him and his kiaja, even 
if we add all that she could collect from 
the soldiers and officers, to her own 
jewels and furs, seem quite insignifi- 
cant for such a purpose. Certain it is 
however, that these presents paved the 
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way to a peace, and that it was after- 
wards charged as a crime against the 
Turkish officials, that the money and 
valuables were found in their posses- 
sion.’ 

The unexpected news of negotiations 
for peace at length drew Charles into 
the Turkish head-quarters, but he was 
unable to prevent the conclusion of the 
preliminaries, or the liberation of the 


1The case has been so often examined, that we do not 
mean to trouble our readers with an inquiry into the proba- 
bility or improbability of the bribery. Minute accounts of 
the circumstances stated above will be found in the “ Hist. 
Osman,” part vii. p. 157. A full inquiry has also been made 
by Le Clerc, “ Hist. de la Russie Ancienne” (Versailles, 
1784, 4to), vol. iii. pp. 824-334. To the many proofs already 
given, we shall add that of a contemporary (the same who 
had a very singular adventure with Catharine). Villebois 
relates the history of the peace at great length. Catharine, 
he says, learned from Tolstoy’s letters the avarice of the 
saimakan and the grand vizier, and she herself gave her in- 
atructions in the presence of Peter to an officer of the guard, 
to whom she had intrusted the delivery of the valuables. 
Villebois says, that she not only gave her own jewels and 
furs, but that she rode through the ranks, and represented 
that there was now no means of escape but over a golden 
Sridge, and thus moved the soldiers and officers to contri- 
vate theirs. 
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Russians from their grievous condition. 
In fact the peace was honorable and 
advantageous for the Turks, who had 
taken the field for themselves, and not 
for Sweden and Poland. In the pre. 
amble to the treaty, Peter admitted 
that he accepted it as an act of grace. 
This satisfied the pride of the Turks. 
Asof was to be restored. Kaminietz, 
Samara, Taganrok, were to be rased, 
and the Russian artillery was to be 
surrendered to the Turks. With re- 
spect to Charles, the solitary condition 
was inserted, for form’s sake, that Peter 
was not to oppose his return to Sweden, 
nor to obstruct it in any way. He 
promised also to interfere no further 
with the affairs of the Poles and Cos- 
sacks. | 

The czar had no sooner placed Sher- 
emetef and his chancellor as hostages 
in the hands of the Turks, as a pledge 
of the fulfilment of the preliminaries 
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than he hastened to bring himself and 
his army into a place of security, te 
avoid the chances of the vizier’s change 
of opinion. The news of a sudden and 
favorable peace was at first indeed re- 
ceived in Constantinople with joy, but 
the representations of the Swedish dep- 
uties, and of the enemies of the grand 
vizier, who had been won by them, 
combined with a report of the presents 
which had been brought into the camp 
on the night before the conclusion of 
the peace, quickly altered the sultan’s ~ 
opinion. The grand vizier’s disgrace 
was not, however, communicated to him 
so long as he was at the head of the 
army ; but no sooner had he arrived at 
Adrianople, and the most dangerous 
portion of the troops had been separat- 
ed from him, than the storm broke out. 
The sultan deposed Mehemet Baltad- 
schi, and caused all those to be executed 
who, under the influence of Russian 
19 
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presents, had either advised the con- 
clusion of a peace, or had proposed its 
conditions. 

Peter in the mean time had fulfilled 
none of those conditions. He left his 
troops in Poland, and relied upon 
cabals, upon bribery, and the grand 
vizier and his friends. This last hope 
was now, indeed, wholly frustrated by 
the deposition of the vizier, and a new 
declaration of war followed in the 
course of the succeeding month (De- 
cember, 1711), founded especially upon 
the czar’s non-compliance with the 
conditions of the peace, because he had 
delayed rasing the fortresses, and made 
no arrangements for declaring that por- 
tion of the Ukraine independent, which 
was inhabited by the Cossacks under 
the protection of the Turks. England 
and Holland, in the mean time, tried 
to work in opposition to the Swedes 
and French in Constantinople. Rus- 
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sian money flowed into the hands of 
the avaricious Turkish officials, whilst 
Charles abused the rights of hospitali- 
ty in Bender. In order to extort loans 
by his obstinacy, he offered opposition 
by force and arms, when an attempt was 
made to compel him to return to his 
kingdom. The English and Dutch were 
so fortunate in their labors, as to bring 
about another peace before the open- 
ing of the campaign in the next spring 
(1712), but Peter was as little in ear- 
nest about the fulfilment of its condi- 
tions with respect to the Ukraine, as 
he had been in the previous treaty. 
Charles and his friends used all their 
endeavors for seven months to bring 
about a new war, and to make the sul- 
tan suspicious of his ministers. In au- 
tumn their efforts appeared to have 
been crowned with success. The vizier 
who had concluded the last peace was 
also degraded, and his successor, seven 
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days after his appointment (19th No- 
vember, 1712), published a third dec- 
laration of war against the Russians. 
Charles, however, gained nothing by 
this step, for the new grand vizier and 
the sultan continually and seriously im- 
portuned him to hasten his departure 
from Turkey. Finally, his hopes of 
being able to invade Poland with a 
Turkish army were completely frustra- 
ted by a new treaty of peace, which 
was concluded between Russia and 
Turkey, under English and Dutch medi- 
ation, in May, 1718. 
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OHAPTER IX. 


PETERS ACQUISITIONS IN THE NORTH.—~ 
OPERATIONS IN POMERANIA, ETO.— 
STEINBOCK AND HIS ARMY MADE PRIS+ 
ONERS.—INTRIGUES OF GORTZ.—NAVAL 
VICTORY OF ALAND. 


Tux unfortunate campaign of the Pruth 
was of worse consequence to the czar 
than the battle of Narva. By that de- 
feat he had profited so as to recover all 
his losses, and dispossess Charles XII. 
of Ingria. By the treaty of Faltschi, 
besides losing all his harbors and for- 


tresses on the Sea of Asof, he was also 
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to renounce the sovereignty of the 
Black Sea. His enterprises still afford- 
ed him a large field for action. He 
alone, before the end of the war with 
Charles XII., reaped the fruit of his 
vigorous efforts and his numerous sac- 
rifices. He founded the empire which 
was to inherit the title and the power 
of Charlemagne, whilst the Roman em- 
pire, which the latter had founded, was 
become the derision of the world. 
Peter had overrun Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland ; 
and by the marriage of his niece, as it 
afterwards appeared, brought Courland 
into subjection to Russia. His niece 
Anna was married to Frederick Wil- 
liam, duke of Courland, on which oeca- 
sion the life and customs of the time, 
especially in the north, were exhibited 
in all their barbarity. The newly- 
married duke was obliged to indulge to 
such an extent in immoderate drink 
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ing during the festivities consequent 
upon the marriage, that he brought his 
life to an early termination (January, 
1711). The czar availed himself of this 
unexpected death to exclude the broth- 
er of the deceased duke, to claim the 
province as a settlement on the widow, 
and cause the administration to be car- 
ried on in the name of the grand- duchess. 
The custom of immoderate drinking, 
which proved fatal to the duke of Cour- 
land, was taken advantage of by Peter, 
as well as by diplomatists in general, 
to promote their political objects. He 
compelled his guests, according to Rus- 
sian usage, to drink brandy, that he 
might the more easily extract the se- 
crets of his nobles and the foreign am- 
bassadors, or destroy them.’ 


1 Villebois, who exaggerates nothing, Weber in his “ Alter- 
ed Russia,” and Bassewitz, are inexhaustible in anecdotes 
with respect to immoderate drinking. Villebois informs us 
how he was sent by Peter to Catharine, who gave him an 
pudience in bed, that he took improper liberties with her in 
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Peter would very willingly have es- 
tablished a firm footing in Germany ; 
and the campaign of the two kings of 
Poland and Denmark, which ended 
unsuccessfully, as well as the dispute 
which soon after occurred between the 
duke of Mecklenburg and his nobles, 
seemed to him to offer a fitting oppor- 
tunity. Peter had been in Carlsbad in 
the summer of 1711. He afterwards 
travelled to Dresden, and married his 
son Alexis, heir to his throne, to a 
princess of Wolfenbiittel, sister-in-law 
of the emperor Charles VI. Finally, 
when the Danes, threatened by the 
Swedes, retreated to Holstein, he sent 
a Russian army under Mentchikof, 


a fit of drunkenness, was arrested and condemned, “ pour 
deux ans 4 la chaine,” but was really kept to no labor, and 
shortly afterwards restored to all his offices, because Peter 
needed his services. Ho states expressly, that Peter was in 
the habit of cunningly extracting secrets from his guests 
‘vhen intoxicated, and writing them down in his pocket- 
book, and that he removed many a man out of the way who 
had revealed his mind in this manner. 
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Galitzin, Repnin, and Bauer, to Pom- 
erania, in order to join and assist the 
Saxons in the sieges of Stettin and 
Stralsund. Peter had then still hopes 
that it would be possible to train Alexis 
for a ruler, and gave him charge of 
the campaign. He left Mentchikof with 
the army as his own substitute, recom- 
mended him to provide magazines, to 
spare the country, and to punish every 
act of violence with death. This, how- 
ever, was all to no purpose, as Mentchi- 
kof emulated the common Russians in 
robbery and destruction. He compelled 
the inhabitants of Dantzig to pay him 
400,000 dollars, and Peter extorted 
100,000 from Riga; but again, in the 
commencement of the following year, 
offered the emperor of Germany 30, 
000 Russians to serve against France, 
if he would confer upon him the rank 
of a member of the empire, and invest 
him with Livionia as an imperial fief. 
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This will explain the reason why Louis 
XIV., or his banker, in the following 
year, helped Steinbock out of his per- 
plexity, when he had no money to pay 
his troops, however little Charles XII. 
concerned himself about France. 
Count Steinbock, general of Charles’s 
army, little expected such a supply at 
a time when his troops were on the 
point of breaking out into a mutiny. 
Seeing the storm gather about him, 
and having nothing but promises to 
avert it, fearing also to be hemmed in 
by three armies of Russians, Danes, 
and Saxons, he had proposed a cessa- 
tion of arms, and sent a courier to Ben- 
der, representing to the king the deplo- 
rable state of his affairs, and informing 
him that the proposal of the armistice 
was a step of absolute necessity. The 
courier had not been gone three days, 
when Steinbock received from the 
Paris banker two hundred thousand 
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erowns ; which, in a desolate country, 
and at that time especially, was an in- 
mense treasure. Elate with this sup- 
ply, he encouraged his army, procured 
stores and recruits, and saw himself at 
the head of twelve thousand men, so 
that instead of seeking for a suspension 
of arms, all his thoughts were bent on 
fighting. ; 

Steinbock now marched along the 
Wismar road towards the combined 
troops of the Russians, Saxons, and 
Danes. He soon found himself near 
the Danish and Saxon armies, the Rus: 
sians being three leagues behind. The 
ezar sent three couriers close after each 
other to the king of Denmark, desiring 
him to wait his coming up, and repre- 
senting the danger of fighting the 
Swedes without a superiority in num- 
ber. The king of Denmark, averse to 
sharing the honor of a victory of which 
he had made himself sure, advanced 
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against the Swedes, and attacked them 
near a place called Gadebusch. This 
action was a fresh instance of the ex- 
treme enmity between the Swedes and - 
Danes, the officers of both nations furi- 
ously rushing on each other, and failing 
dead with mutual wounds. 

Steinbock had gained the victory be- 
fore the Russians could reach the field 
of battle; but this victory was like 
that which had given a moment’s com- 
fort to king Augustus, when in the 
course of his misfortunes he had won 
the battle of Kalish against the Swedes, 
who were everywhere conquerors. The 
victory of Kalish aggravated Augus- 
tus’s losses, and that of Gadebusch on- 
ly retarded the ruin of Steinbock and 
his army. 

The king of Sweden, on advice of 
Steinbock’s victory, imagined his af: 
fairs again on a good footing. He 
even believed that he should be able 
to bring the Ottoman empire to declare 
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a new war against the czar. In this 
hope he ordered Steinbock to march 
into Poland, ever flattering himself, on 
the least success, that the times of Nar: 
va, when he used to give law, were 
returning. These imaginations were 
soon after dissipated by the affair at 
Bender, and his captivity in Turkey. 
All the consequence of the victory 
of Gadebusch was the reducing to ashes 
in the night the little town of Altona, 
inhabited by traders and manufactur- 
ers; a defenceless place, and which, 
not having taken arms, should not have 
been molested. It was totally destroy- 
ed. Several of the inhabitants perished 
in the flames, and others, especially 
the aged and children, who had fled 
from the conflagration, died with fa- 
tigue and cold at the gates of Ham- 
ourg.’ This horrible and petty advan- 


1 Norberg, the king’s chaplain and confessor, in his histo- 
-y, coolly says, that general Steinbock set fire to the town 
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tage was all that Steinbock obtained. 
The Russians, Danes, and Saxons pur- 
sued him so closely after his victory, 
that he was obliged to solicit shelter 
for himself and his army in Ténningen, 
a fortified place in Holstein. 

Holstein was at that time one of the 
most desolated countries in the north, 
and its sovereign one of the most un- 
happy princes. He was Charles the 
Twelfth’s own nephew. It was for his 
father, brother-in-law to this monarch, 
that Charles before the battle of Narva 
had carried his arms to Copenhagen 
itself. It was for him that he had 
made the treaty of Travendahl, by- 
which the dukes of Holstein recover- 
ed their rights. The king of Denmark 
and the duke of Holstein-Gottorp 
were of the same house; yet the duke, 
nephew to Charles XII, and his pre- 


ynly because he had not carriages to bring away tho. furni 
ure. 
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summptive heir, had an hereditary aver- 
sion to the king of Denmark, who was 
oppressing him in his minority. The 
bishop of Lubeck, a brother of his fa- 
ther’s, and administrator of this unfor- 
tunate pupil’s dominions, saw, himself 
between the Swedish army, which he 
durst not assist, and the Russian, Dan- 
ish, and Saxon army, which threaten- 
ed extremities. Endeavors, however, 
were to be used for saving Charles’s 
troops, without giving offence to the 
king of Denmark, who was now be- 
come master of the country, and drain- 
ing it of all its substance. 

The bishop-administrator of Holstein 
was entirely governed by the famous 
baron Gortz, the most crafty and enter- 
prising of men. Gértz had a private 
conference with Steinbock at Usum, 
and promised him he would deliver in- 
to his hands the fortress of Ténningen; 
without bringing into question the 
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bishop-administrator, his master. At 
the same time the king of Denmark 
received assurances from him that it 
shonld not be delivered up. Steinbock 
appeared before Ténningen. The gov- 
ernor refused to open the gates. This 
prevented all cause of complaint from 
the king of Denmark against the 
bishop-administrator ; but Gértz caused 
an order for admitting the Swedish ar 
my into Ténningen to be made out in 
the name of the young duke. Stamke, 
the cabinet secretary, added the duke’s 
signature. Thus Gortz only implicated 
a child, who had no right as yet to 
give orders. At the same time he 
-served the king of Sweden, whose fa- 
vor he was courting, and he obliged 
the bishop-administrator, his master, 
who appeared not to consent to the ad- 
mission of the Swedish army. The 
governor of Ténningen, who was easily 
practised on, delivered up the town to 
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the Swedes; Gértz cleared himself as 
well as he could with the king of Den- 
mark, protesting that all had been done 
contrary to his advice. 

Though the Swedish army was thus 
received, part into the town and part 
under its cannon, yet this did not save 
it. General Steinbock was obliged to 
surrender himself prisoner of war with 
eleven thousand men, as about sixteen 
thousand had surrendered, after the 
battle of Poltava. It was agreed that 
Steinbock, with his officers and sol- 
diers, might be ransomed or exchanged. 
His ransom was settled at eight thou- 
sand imperial crowns; an inconsidera- 
ble sum, yet for want of it that general 
remained a prisoner at Copenhagen until 
his death. The territories of Holstein 
continued under the discretion of an in- 
censed conqueror. The young duke 
was the object of the king of Denmark’s 
revenge, for the abuse which Gortz 
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had made of his name. Thus Charles 
the Twelfth’s whole family became in- 
volved in his misfortunes. 

Gortz, though his schemes were baf- 
fled, still intent on acting a capital 
part in this confusion, reassumed a pro- 
ject he had entertained of procuring a 
neutrality for the Swedish possessions 
in Germany. 

The king of Denmark was at the 
gates of Tonningen. George, elector 
of Hanover, coveted the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, with the town of 
Stade. Frederick William, the new 
king of Prussia, had cast his eye on 
Stettin. Peter I. was preparing to 
make himself master of Finland. Thus 
a partition was projected of all Charles 
the Twelfth’s foreign dominions ; but 
the problem Gértz proposed to himself 
was to reconcile such a variety of in- 
terests with their neutrality. He ne 
gotiated, at the same time, with all the 
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princes concerned. Day and night he 
was posting from one province to 
another. He prevailed with the gov- 
ernor of Bremen and Verden to deliv- 
er up those two duchies to the elector 
of Hanover in sequestration, lest the 
Danes might seize on them for them- 
selves. By his address with the king 
of Prussia, that prince consented to 
take on him the sequestration of Stet- 
tin and Wismar, jointly with Holstein ; 
by which means the king of Denmark 
would no longer molest Holstein, nor 
get entrance into Ténningen. It was 
certainly an odd way of serving Charles 
XII. to put his territories and strong 
places into the hands of those who 
might keep them for ever; but Gértz, 
by putting those powers in possession 
of the towns, by way of hostage, forced 
them to a neutrality, at least for some 
time; hoping that afterwards Hanover 
and Brandenburg might be induced to 
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declare for Sweden. He was also 
bringing into his views the king of Po- 
land, whose ruined dominions stood in 
immediate need of peace. In short, he 
was for rendering himself a necessary 
man to all the princes. He disposed 
of Charles the Twelfth’s patrimony as 
a guardian, who to save one part of 
the estate of a pupil reduced to distress, 
and incapable of transacting his affairs 
himself, sacrifices the other. All this 
he did without any formal legation, 
without any other authority for his pro- 
cedures than a commission from the 
bishop of Lubeck, who himself was in ~ 
no way authorized by Charles. 

At first all things went well. Gdértz 
concluded a treaty with the king of 
Prussia (June, 1718), by which this 
monarch engaged, on holding Stettin 
in sequestration, to preserve the rest of 
Pomerania for Charles XII. In conse- 
quence of this treaty, Gértz proposed 
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to Meyerteld, governor of Pomerania, 
for the facilitating of a peace, to deliv- 
er up Stettin to the king of Prussia, 
believing the Swede, who was gover- 
nor of Stettin, might be as pliant as 
the Holsteiner governor of Ténningen. 
But Charles’s officers were not used to 
obey such orders. Meyerteld answer- 
ed, that if Stettin was entered, it should 
be over his body and the ruins of the 
place. He acquainted his master with 
this strange overture. The courier 
found Charles a captive of Demirtash, 
after his adventure at Bender. It was 
then questioned whether Charles would 
not be detained a prisoner in Turkey all 
his life, and be sent to some island in 
the Archipelago or Asia. Charles, in 
his obscure confinement, sent to Meyer- 
feld the very same order he had sent 
to Steinbock—that he must die sooner 
than submit to the enemy, and be as 
inflexible as himself. 
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Gdortz, seeing that all his measures 
were disconcerted by the governor of 
Stettin, who would not hear of any neu- 
trality or sequestration, formed the 
project not only of having Stettin se- 
questrated, but also Stralsund. He 
found means to bring the king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, into a like 
treaty for Stralsund, as he had made 
with the elector of Brandenburg for 
Stettin. He clearly saw it was impos- 
sible for the Swedes to keep those 
places without money and an army ; 
and by these sequestrations he hoped 
to remove the scourge of war from all 
the north. Denmark itself listened to 
Gértz’s negotiations. Prince Mentchi- 
kof, the ezar’s general and favorite, ea- 
gerly came to his lure, being made to 
believe that Holstein might be given 
up to his master the ezar. He eajoled 
that monarch with the plan of drawing 
a canal from Holstein into the Baltie, 
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an undertaking than which nothing 
could have been thought of more to the 
taste of that enterprising founder ; and 
especially with the acquisition of a 
new power in becoming one of the 
princes of the German empire, and 
thus being entitled to a vote at the diet 
of Ratisbon, which he could always 
second with a good army. 

The many different forms this volun- 
teer negotiator assumed, the various 
ways he turned himself, and the many 
parts he acted, are without a parallel. 
He even engaged prince Mentchikof to 
destroy that same city of Stettin which 
that general was for saving, and to 
bombard it, that Myerfeld the gover- 
nor might be obliged to deliver it up on 
sequestration. Thus he ventured to of- 
fend the king of Sweden, whom he desired 
to please, and whom, indeed, to his mis- 
fortune, he afterwards pleased too much. 

The king of Prussia, seeing that a 
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Russian army was bombarding Stettin, 
began to fear that the place was lost 
to him, and would fall into the hands 
of Russia. This was the very point to 
which Gértz wanted to bring him. 
Prince Mentchikof wanting money, he 
procured him a loan of four hundred 
thousand crowns from the king of 
Prussia, and afterwards had the gov- 
ernor of the place treated with, 
when this question was put to him: 
Which had you rather see, Stettin in 
ashes under the dominion of Russia, or 
intrusted to the king of Prussia, who 
will restore it to the king your master ? 
The commandant at length complied. 
Mentchikof entered the city, and hav- 
ing received the four hundred thou- 
sand crowns, delivered it up with all 
its districts to the king of Prussia, who, 
for form’s sake, admitted two Holstein 
battalions into it; but this part of 
Pomerania was never restored. 
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Baron Gortz, after setting so many 
springs in motion, could not prevail on 
the Danes to spare the province of 
Holstein, and lay aside their design on 
Ténningen. He failed in what seemed 
to be his chief scope ; but in every thing 
else he succeeded, and especially in be- 
coming a person of importance in the 
north, which wasindeed his main design. 

The elector of Hanover had already 
secured Bremen and Verden, Charles 
XII. being dispossessed of it. The Sax- 
ons were before his city of Wismar. 
Stettin was in the hands of the king of 
Prussia. The Russians were going to 
besiege Stralsund, in conjunction with 
the Saxons, who were already in the 
island of Riigen. The czar, in the 
midst of so many negotiations about 
neutralities and partitions, had made a 
descent in Finland. After having him- 
self pointed the artillery before Stral- 
pund, leaving the rest to his allies and 
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prince Mentchikof, he embarked in the 
month of May on board a fifty-gun ship 
built from a model of his own at Peters- 
burg, and steered for Finland, follow- 
ed by ninety-two galleys and one hun- 
dred and ten half-galleys, with sixteen 
thousand land forces. 

The descent was made at Helsingfors 
(May 22,1713). The difficulties were 
many, yet it succeeded. An attack 
was made by way of diversion on one 
part, whilst the descent was carried on 
in another. Thus the troops landed, 
and took the town. The czar pushing 
his success, made himself master of 
Borgo and Abo, and commanded the 
whole coast. The Swedes seemed now 
destitute of any further resource. This 
happened at that very time when the 
Swedish army under Steinbock had 
surrendered prisoners of war. 

Prince Galitzin, one of Peter’s gene- 
rals, advanced from Helsingfors, where 
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the ezar had landed, into the centre of 
the country, to the town of Tavasthus, 
a post which covered Bothnia, and was 
defended by some Swedish regiments, 
with eight thousand militia. An action 
ensued (March 13, 1714), in which the 
Russians gained a complete victory, 
and dispersed the whole Swedish army. 
They afterwards penetrated as far as 
Vasa, making themselves master of 
the country to the extent of sormscare 
leagues. 

The Swedes had still a naval force 
with which they kept the sea. Peter, 
desirous above all things to signalize 
a navy of his own forming, had left 
Petersburg, and got together a fleet of 
sixteen ships of the line, with one hun 
dred and eighty galleys fit for working 
through the rocks which surround the 
isle of Aland, and other islands not far 
from the coast of Sweden. Here he 
met with the Swedish fleet, which in 
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large ships was much stronger than 
his, but in galleys inferior, consequeut- — 
ly better adapted to fight in open sea 
than among rocks. This was a superi- 
ority which the czar owed entirely to 
his own genius. He served in his fleet 
as rear-admiral, and received orders 
from admiral Apraxin. Peter desired 
to possess himself of the isle of Aland, 
which is but twelves leagues from 
Sweden. In order to do this he was to 
pass within sight of the Swedish fleet. 
This bold attempt was executed. The 
galleys cleared their way under the 
enemy’s cannon, which indeed were 
not well served. The Russians got in- 
to Aland, and this coast being ali ust 
everywhere full of rocks, eighty-four 
galleys were dragged along a plank 
road across the isthmus of Hango, and 
launched again in the sea. Erehn- 
skidld, the Swedish admiral, concluded 
he hould have little difficulty in taking 
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pr sinking these eighty galleys. He 
vherefore advanced towards them, but 
was received with such a fire as made 
a most terrible slaughter among his 
soldiers and sailors. His galleys and 
prames, with the ship on board of 
which he had his flag, were taken, and 
he himself escaping in a boat, was 
wounded, and at length obliged to sur- 
render (August 8). He was brought 
on board the galley which the czar 
himself manceuvred. The remainder 
of the Swedish fleet got safe to Sweden, 
but the consternation was such, that 
even Stockholm did not think itself 
safe. Neislot, the only fortress remain- 
ing to the Swedes on the western coast 
of Finland, was at the same time re- 
duced by colonel Shuvalof, after a most 
obstinate resistance. 

The action of Aland, next to that 
of Poltava, was the most glorious of 
Peter’s life. Now master of Finland 
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the government of which he left to 
prince Galitzin, after triumphing over 
the whole naval force of Sweden, he 
returned to Petersburg; the tempestu- 
ous season not allowing his longer stay 
in the seas of Finland and Bothnia. 
On his way homeward, a storm arose, 
which threatened to swallow up both 
the victors and the vanquished. Peter 
threw himself into a boat, contended 
with the tempest during a passage of 
two sea leagues, amidst deep darkness 
and innumerable reefs, reached a port, 
lighted a beacon, and thus saved the 
whole of his victory. Petersburg then 
witnessed another triumphal proces- 
sion. In this spectacle, the first ex- 
hibition was the bringing into Cronslot 
harbor of nine Swedish galleys, seven 
prames crowded with prisoners, and 
admiral Erehnskidld’s ship. | 

The Russian flag-ship had on board 
she cannon, colors, and standards taker 
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in the conquest of Finland. All these 
spoils were carried to Petersburg, the 
Russian army marching in order of 
battle. The triumphal arch which the 
ezar, according to custom, had himself 
designed, was decorated with the em- 
blems of all his victories; under it 
passed the conquerors, headed by ad- 
miral Apraxin. The czar followed him 
as rear-admiral, and the other officers 
according to their rank. They were 
all presented to the vice-czar Romado- 
nofski, who distributed gold medals 
among the officers, and every soldier 
and sailor had one of silver. The Swed- 
ish prisoners also passed under this 
arch. Admiral Erehnskidld immedi- 
ately followed the czar, his conqueror. 
On coming to the throne, where the 
vice-czar sat, admiral Apraxin present- 
ed to him rear-admiral Peter, who, in 
obedience to a command from the 
throne, submitted an oral report of the 
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engagement. Apraxin then solicited 
for his comrade the rank of vice-admi- 
ral, in recompense of his services. 
This claim, which had been once be- 
fore preferred and rejected, was now 
admitted without demur. 

After this august comedy, Peter, 
resuming the czar, thus addressed 
the Russians around him :—“ Friends, 
which of you, only thirty years ago, 
would ever have thought that a day 
would come when you and I should 
build vessels on the Baltic; when we 
should found a city in that country, 
conquered by our toils and our val- 
or, and should see so many Rus- 
sians become victorious soldiers and 
skilful sailors? Could you possibly 
have foreseen that such a multitude of 
highly-instructed men, industrious ar- 
tificers, and distinguished artists, would 
come from various parts of Europe to 
make the arts flourish in our native 
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land; that we should impress foreign 
powers with such respect for us; in one 
word, that so much glory was destined 
for us ? 

** History shows us that Greece was 
anciently the asylum of all the sciences; 
and that, driven from that beautiful 
country by the revolutions of the times, 
they spread over Italy, and thence into 
all the nations of Europe. It was in 
consequence of the negligence of our 
ancestors that they stopped short in 
Poland, and could not reach us; but at 
one time the Germans and Poles were 
plunged into the same darkness of 
ignorance in which we languished till 
a recent period. It was by the exer- 
tions of their sovereigns that their eyes 
were opened; they have inherited the 
sciences, the polity, and the arts of 
Greece. 

“Our turn is at last come, if you will 
second me in my undertaking, if you 
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will add labor to obedience. The 
transmigration of the sciences and arts 
may be compared to the circulation of 
the blood. I hope that the hour will 
come when, abandoning Germany, 
France, and England, they will re- 
main some time with us, in their way 
back to Greece, their country.” 


END OF VOL. I. 
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